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UCCESS 


15 Yours! 


If you are the forward looking 
type of man—who desires to enter 
upon a profitable and worthwhile 
career—then read this message 
carefully! 


There's a place for you in National Reserve 
Life's big expansion program now under "full 
steam." Choice, profitable territories are 
presently available if you act at once. 

Join National Reserve Life .. . "The Com- 
pany Old Enough To Be of Proved Strength 
. .. Young Enough To Take A Personal Interest 
In You!" 


Get the Facts . . . and go forward with 
National Reserve Life! Write today for com- 
plete information. 


S. H. WITMER, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
H. O. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
W. E. MOORE, AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
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| NATIONAL RESERVE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TOPEKA + SIOUX FALLS 
greatest new wealth producing areas the 
Wnasded States Where the spire of tha poner shell preted 








Don 


Take a holiday from the pangs of arthritis and 
rheumatism at the Majestic hotel. Our famed 
mineral baths within our hotel are available 
to every guest. Courteous attendants are 
prepared to give soothing massage and treatment. 
Come to 


ARKANSAS 
Come to the Majestic Hotel and let us help 
you get rid of your aches and pains in com- 
fortable, friendly surroundings. Write today 
for further information. 


HOTEL 


APARTMENTS—COTTAGES BATHS 





LIFE SALES 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY MANAGEMEN 
ASSOCIATION 
Total New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Re 
vivals, Increases or Dividend Additions. 
(000 Omitted) 
— 


1950 1951 5 195) 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
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$30,675,000* $29,148,000* $9,276,000 


TOTAL ORDINARY SALES 


$1,352,000 $1,466,000 
1,291,000 1,487,000 

5 1,725,000 
1,743,000 





$6,421,000 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES 


$382,000 
454.000 
530,000 
497,000 





$5,402,000* $5,510,000* $1,863,000 
GROUP AND WHOLESALE UNDER NEW 


CONTRACTS 


$321,000 
640,000 
374,000 
308,000 
401,000 
335,000 
327,000 
274,000 


$183,000 
238,000 —584 
240,000 —364 
331,000 21‘ 


—36° 





$7,203,000* $4,800,000* $992,000 —34: 
* Including Year-end Adjustments. 
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KF MR an extended period of time we have been run- 
ning an item called ‘Director Changes” when enough 
of such changes have been accumulated. One character- 
istic we have noted is that salesmen, as such, are not 
being elected to life insurance boards of directors. If 
you analyze the typical board you will also note that 
salesmen are few and far between. Here and there you 
will find an agency vice president but you seldom find 
anyone below that position. We have been thinking 
about this and wondering if it is more than a coincidence 
that life companies encounter their greatest problems 
in the sales end of the business. 

A life insurance company in operation is somewhat 
akin to a symphony orchestra. When the various parts 
function in proper proportion, the results are excellent. 
During the past decade most parts, except selling, have 
heen operating smoothly. The basis of a life company 
is the actuarial department. Unless the premiums cal- 
‘ulated are adequate and the coverages offered are com- 
petitive, the company does not have a sound future. 
The next segment essential to success is the sales or- 
ganization. No matter how good the policies or how 

flow the rates, if they are not sold the company isn’t 
going anywhere. With premiums coming in in volume 
the investment department starts to function. The ac- 
tuary in calculating his rates assumed that investments 
would not only be safe but at the same time would 
provide an adequate return in relation to interest 
requirements. The claim department concludes the op- 
seration by settling claims, etc. The legal department, 
}of course, has to guide all these activities within the 
} framework of insurance law and other laws that may 
pertain. To keep these various operations functioning 
smoothly in their proper spheres and in accordance with 
their importance, is the job of top management—ac- 
tive officers and their advisors, the board of directors. 
"he most important operation of an established life 
insurance company is selling. Theoretically, a sound 
company could stop selling and continue to pay all its 
obligations until the last claim was settled. However, 
=: have never heard of any company being interested 
in testing the validity of this theory. The next impor- 
tant function on the ladder is investing. In both cate- 
gories problems are continually arising and are always 
pressing. In the case of investing, the situation is mir- 
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rored in current choices for membership on life boards, 
as well as a substantial percentage of encumbents. The 
results, by and large, reflect this adequate representa- 
tion in company operations. In the last decade, in spite 
of an artificial interest rate, a war and inflation, the 
companies in general have had few bad investments and 
interest earnings for the most part have been adequate. 

Since 1942 sales of life insurance have been very 
high and tremendous strides in education at all sales 
levels have been made. Still some 33% of the agency 
force change companies or leave the business completely 
each year. With all the agitation for changes in Section 
213, it is apparent that these larger sales have not solved 
the compensation problem for the average individual 
agent. In most companies selling is an operation handled 
by the sales department. Top management doesn’t often 
actively participate unless something unusual occurs. 
We wonder if the same attention at the same level 
were paid to selling whether the results might not 
approach those realized in investing. 

Two economic facts seem to be accepted today by 
most people in the life insurance business. The last 
decade has been one of relatively “easy selling” and, 
secondly, this period will end in the not too distant 
future. Apparently we have been unable to solve some 
major sales problems during this period of record- 
breaking sales. One might logically wonder if you 
can't solve them in good times, what chance have you 
when the tide begins to turn. As indicated by board 
membership, selling is considered a stepchild in the 
life insurance business. A banker elected to or on the 
board cannot give practical sales advice, neither can a 
lawyer, an educator, a financier, a builder, etc. These 
men can and undoubtedly do contribute a great deal 
primarily to investing and general operating functions. 

From our point of view the board of directors of a 
life insurance company could include not only the agency 
vice president but also a successful general agent or 
manager. We are familiar with the prescribed formali- 
ties of electing board members. In actual practice, 
though, a board selects its own new members. In some 
companies today former general agents and managers 
will be found among the top officers. The chances are, 
however, that their present status is based on accom- 
plishments many years ago under entirely different 
circumstances. Electing two or more company people 
charged specifically with current sales responsibility 
at different levels would not endanger voting strength 
and would not change investment or other major 
policies. It would, however, bring to those who de- 
termine policy the practical point of view, sound sug- 
gestions, etc. of those who basically make the com- 
pany function under present day conditions. 

Apparently we are not alone in believing that selling 
is currently the most pressing problem of the life in- 
surance business. At its Spring Meeting the Life In- 
surance Association of America (formerly the Life 
Presidents) devoted its entire business session on the 
second day to agency questions. This is the first time 
that such an event has occurred in the 46 year history 
of the Association. 








LIFE INSURERS 
CONFERENCE 


43rd Annual Convention 


HE 43rd Annual Convention 

of the Life Insurers Conference 
was held at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mississippi 
in April and a new high in registra- 
tion (315) was recorded. This or- 
ganization during the last six years 
has earned national recognition pri- 
marily through the efforts of its 
executive director Martin Williams. 
During that time membership has 
more than doubled and now stands 
at 93 companies. In major events 
concerning life insurance the Con- 
ference usually joins the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America. 

All business sessions were held in 
the morning and featured formal 
talks, as well as forums. The first 
formal talk was “The Sears-Roe- 
buck Catalogue,” by A. R. “Bert” 
Jaqua, C.L.U., director of Institute 
of Insurance Marketing at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. Dr. 
Josiah Crudup, President of Brenau 
College, Georgia then spoke on “The 
Old Spirit for the New Day.” Dr. 
Crudup was one of the best ex- 
temporaneous speakers we have had 
the pleasure of hearing in a long 
time. The second morning saw 
a forum on “Company Management 
—Scanning the Field.” The mod- 
erator was Lewis W. S. Chapman, 
C.L.U., Director of Company Re- 
lations of the Agency Management 


Association. This forum was “off 
the record” and four agency vice 
presidents of member companies 


covered Agents’ Turnover, Selection 
and = Recruiting, | Compensation, 
Training Programs, Managers’ 
Training, etc. They were H. D. 
Coley, Durham Life; D. FS. John- 
son, Interstate Life & Accident; 
Homer D. Parker, Commonwealth 
Life and W. J. Hamrick, C.L.U., 
Gulf Life. T. Coleman Andrews 
wound up that session with a talk 
on “Children of Hamelin.’ In this 
he compared the children of Hamelin 
and the Pied Piper who led them 
away to the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, who are leading us down the 
road to socialism. The final session 
consisted of a panel on “Company 
Management—Let’s Look Inside,” 
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which dealt primarily with internal 
operations of life insurance com- 
panies. Those making up the panel 
were Walter S. Bearden, Jr., Na- 
tional Life & Accident; J. W. Gaw- 
throp, Pilot Life; James D. Renn, 
Peninsular Life and George S. Par- 
rish, Life & Casualty. The mod- 
erator was Burt L. Monroe of the 
Commonwealth Life. An address 
“Insurance Investments and Infla- 
tion,” prepared by Harry L. Wells 
of the Washington National, and 
“A Washington Viewpoint,” by 
Robert L. Hogg, Executive Vice 
President of the A.L.C., concluded 
the meeting. 


Each business session ca- 
pacity attendence. That was perhaps 
the best indication of the quality 
of the meeting. In addition, of 
course, members attending knew 
that the afternoons and evenings 
were free for meeting people, mak- 
ing friends and discussing common 
problems. 


saw 


New officers elected for the com- 
ing year were: President, Ashley 
C. Tobias, Jr., Palmetto State Life, 
succeeding I. M. Sheffield, Jr., Life 
of Georgia; Ist vice president, J. 
R. Anthony, Jr., Suwannee Life; 
2nd vice president, E. B. Stevenson, 
National Life & Accident ; secretary, 
Harry G. Zelle, Missouri Insurance 
Company. Martin B. Williams of 
course was re-named as executive 
director. 


SURVIVAL 


HANCES of survival to and 
as ugh the main working ages 
of life are best in the United States, 
Western Europe, and the English- 
speaking countries elsewhere, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company 
statisticians report. Survivorship 
experience in these countries is 
much more favorable than in the 
lesser developed areas of the world. 

“Easing of the burden that pre- 
mature death places on the under- 
developed areas is one of the most 
important tasks facing the World 
Health Organization and the indi- 
vidual governments,” the statisti- 
cians assert. “It is in these areas, 
where the productive capacity of the 
people must be increased if their 


living standards are to be rai-ed, 
that men have the smallest charices 
of living through their main pro- 
ductive years. In wide areas of the 
world less than half the males reach. 
ing age 15 will still be alive at 65,” 


Other Countries 


In contrast, the chances that a 
man will survive from age 15 
through the main working years js 
well above 600 in 1,000 in Westen 
Europe and the English-speaking 
countries. In The Netherlands, the 
Scandinavian countries and Ney 
Zealand, his chances are better thar 
700 in 1,000. 
slightly below 


those countries ir 


adult survivorship for men, but our 


women have one of the best surviy 
orship rates in the world in the 15 
65 age range. 

Generally speaking, the countries 
having the highest adult death rates 


The United States is § 


aes 





also offer the newborn the smallest § 


chances of living through childhood 





In Mexico, as recently as 1940, only J 


thirds of the newborn 
expect to reach age 15, and the rec 
ord of other Central and South Am 
erican countries little better 
On the other side of the world, onh 
three fourths of Ceylon’s newbor 
can expect to reach 15. 


two 


was 


No data are available for most 
of the Asiatic countries, such as 
China and India, where infant and 
child mortality is probably appalling, 
measured by Western standards. 

The probability of surviving child 
hood is better in the United States 
than almost anywhere else in_ the 
world. According to the 1949 life 
tables, 955 of every 1,000 boys and 
965 out of every 1,000 girls can ex- 
pect to reach age 15. New Zealand 
is the only country with a_ better 
record, and its advantage is very 
slight. Australia, The Netherlands, 
England and Wales, and Sweden 
also rank high in child survivorship. 

‘Jn the past few years consider- 
able has been made in 
promoting the health and longevity 
of peoples in some of the under- 
developed areas,” the statisticians 
comment. “Our country has played 
a leading role in this effort. To ad- 


progress 


could i 


vance the health of such peoples and | 
to raise their standard of living is} 


to further the cause of world peace.’ 
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PLACEMENTS 


HE process of direct dealing 

seems to me to be merely the 

manifestation of a perfectly 
natural tendency for two parties 
to discuss a transaction which they 
believe will be to the benefit of each, 
a tendency which will endure so 
long as the two parties are per- 
mitted to deal with one another on 
a free enterprise basis. 

The development of this process 
in the field of corporate finance dur- 
ing the past two decades has been 
the object of considerable attention, 
perhaps more than it deserves. 


Began in 1933 


Some observers of this develop- 
ment are inclined to begin their con- 
sideration of the subject with the 
assumption that direct placement of 
securities while not unheard of prior 
thereto had its genesis in the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 which required 
that securities which are offered, 
sold or delivered through the mails 
or in interstate commerce be reg- 
istered with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. This excellent 
statute may have been a contributing 
factor, but I believe other financial 
lorces were present in the early 
1930s which would have brought it 
into being in any event. 

The very atmosphere of the capi- 
tal markets at that time was not 
conducive to business as usual on 
very favorable terms or in many 
instances on any terms at all. Many 
individual investors, probably all ex- 
cept the most hardy professionals, 
were badly shaken as a result of 
the boxing lesson administered to 
then) in the 1929-1933 period, and 
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STUART F. SILLOWAY 
Vice President, Mutual Life 


many investment bankers were not 
ready to risk freely their capital in 
underwriting any except very at- 
tractive offerings, and then only for 
limited sums and terms which 
offered liberal reward. Commercial 
banks were operating with great 
caution and restraint to make well 
secured short-term loans consistent 
with the haunting memories of the 
recent Savings deposits had 
behaved during this period in such 
a manner as to eliminate these in- 
stitutions as a major source of long- 
term funds. The investment trust 
was then a comparative newcomer, 


on 


past. 


and the now very robust and rap- 
idly growing pension funds were 
of very minor importance. 


As prejudiced as | for the 
great institution of life insurance, 
I must quickly and humbly con- 
fess that even its appetite for in- 
vestments became decidedly jaded 
by the surrenders, lapses and policy 
borrowings that were characteristic 


am 








1931-1933 inclusive. 
A life insurance company, however, 
is quite a unique financial institution 
and by its very nature has certain 
elements of great stability. The ex- 
perience during those dark years 
showed that people made great sacri- 
fices to maintain their life insurance 
in force. For example, in my own 
company we did not have a single 
year in which our cash income failed 
to exceed all withdrawals. In both 
195i and 1933, a substantial amount 
of net cash was generated for in- 
vestment, and by 1934 the total 
so available was about $64 million 
and our security portfolio increased 
by over $50 million in that year. 


the 
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This performance was characteris- 
tic of the life insurance industry as 
a whole which had net incomes in 
each of the years 1931-1933 inclu- 
sive in excess of all operating ex- 
penses and disbursements in con- 
nection with all policy contracts, 
and reserves to meet policyholders’ 
liabilities increased in each of those 
difficult vears. 


Large Cgsh Balances 


In this same period, as a matter 
of financial policy, most life insur- 
ance companies built up large 
amounts of cash, a move which was 
deemed wise in the light of pre- 
vailing conditions. However, such 
a policy cannot be carried to ex- 
tremes because of its impairment of 
earnings. The plant facilities or 
‘arning assets of a life insurance 
company are dollars and they must 
be put to work, and this fact is well 
known in the financial community. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Placements—Continued 


In searching for the most attrac- 
tive investments at that time, it is 
significant that for a short while 
a comparatively attractive rate was 
available on United States Treasury 
Obligations which were being issued 
in volume to cover sizable and regu- 
larly recurring deficits. The in- 
crease in the money supply gener- 
ated in this manner had the later 
and intended effect of starting a 
decline in interest rates and a long 
period of easy money. 

The result of this move was to 
cause investors to place .,-eater em- 
phasis on searching for yield in 
other areas of investment. 

The railroad field, which up to 
this time had been the principal 
corporate investment medium for 
life insurance funds, was most un- 
attractive due to the impairment of 
earning power and widespread de- 
faults. 

The utility industry was not seek- 
ing large volumes of new money 
from outside sources but it soon 
found itself in a position as the 
direct result of the easy money con- 
ditions of the times to refund large 
amounts of high coupon bonds at 
lower interest rates. As a result of 
this, the insurance companies were 
faced with the necessity of replacing 
many of their holdings with issues 
providing a substantially lower rate 
of return. 

This was also the period when 
many private investors were buying 
annuity contracts and single pre- 
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mium life insurance policies to ob- 
tain the safety and diversification 
available through life insurance port- 
folios, a trend which brought an in- 
ordinately large amount of money 
into the companies which had to be 
invested. 


Unusual Atmosphere 


I am sure that I need not remind 
you of the virtual stagnation of 
building activity and the relatively 
small amount of good quality mort- 
gages available in those years. 

Securities falling into the broad 
classification of industrials had not 
found their way into life insurance 
company portfolios in any appreci- 
able amount up to this time. As a 
matter of fact, our better industrial 
and mercantile credits had made 
very sparing use of the long-terih 
debt vehicle to obtain funds and, 
actually, the life insurance com- 
panies in New York State were 
not permitted to invest in unsecured 
corporate obligations until 1928, 
and it was this development which 
really opened the door to industrial 
investment by these companies, even 
though it was some years later be- 
fore they appeared in any volume. 

It seems very clear, in looking 
back at this money-market period 
with its very unusual atmosphere, 
that a perfectly natural, self-gener- 
ated process of evolution occurred 
causing progressive businessmen and 
their alert financial advisers to seek 
out life insurance funds. In fact, I 
doubt in some cases if it would have 
taken more than the routine pro- 
cedure of paying a premium to result 
in the explosion of an idea, landing 
a prospective borrower on the door- 
step of his life insurance company. 

The fact that borrowers, financial 
advisers, and financial institutions 
all were aware of these conditions 
in investment markets was certainly 
an important factor prompting con- 
sideration of direct placements. And 
it may be said here what, in reflec- 
tion, is perfectly obvious, namely, 
that the initiative in direct place- 
ments as well as in any other form of 
financing, always lies with the cor- 
poration seeking the funds. Unless 
some artificial condition, such as the 
competitive bidding requirement im- 
posed on many public utilities and 
railroads, exists, the borrower is 


free to choose whatever avenuc for 
meeting his financial requiren ents 
he believes is best suited to his needs. 

Still another factor which i: 


my 
opinion would have brought about 
direct placement of securities over 
a period of time, quite apart irom 


the influence of the legislation, is th 
basic change in the demand _ for 
investments and the supply thereo/ 
resulting from the increase in size 
and importance of savings institu. 
relation to the volume oj 
public and private debt, which ar 
the traditional areas of investment 
for such institutions. While this 
long-term trend has been altered 
somewhat by the record breaking 
volume of new capital formation 
which characterized the vears in- 
mediately following World War I] 
and the armament program 
Korea, I believe it will be apparent 
again under more normal conditions 
This development can best be de- 
scribed by using two sets of figures 
which can be obtained from pub 
lished While the trends 
depicted by these figures are high) 
significant to me, I hasten to add that 
the validity of the conclusion I an 
about to make from them is chal- 
lenged by a number of highly skillful 
and influential financial men of great 
standing and integrity. 

The first set of figures shows the 


tions in 


since 


sources. 


assets of life insurance companies as 
compared with net long-term private 
and public debt as at December 31st 
of each of the years 1906, 1916, 1927 
and 1950. Net long-term private 
debt consists of all outstanding cor- 
porate debt having a maturity of 
one year or more from the date of 
issue, plus mortgage debt of indi- 
viduals and unincorporated _ busi- 
nesses including farms. Public debt 
includes the total of Federal debt 


plus that of states and municipalities | 


subject to the proper footnote quall- 
fications. i 
1906, the assets of life insurance 
companies were 13% of private debt 
This relationship remained fairly 
constant for a decade, increased t 
18% by 1927 and 51% by 1950. As 
might be expected, the astronomical 
increase in the aggregate public debt 
results in a vastly altered pattern 
Insurance company assets were 69% 
of gross public debt in 1906, includ- 


ing short term, 104% of net long- . 


(Continued on page 104) 
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AGENCY SUPERVISION PANEL” 


CONCENTRATED AGENCY 


R. R. DAVENPORT, C.L.U. 
Vice President and Agency Director 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


HERE are three children in the 

Davenport family, ages 6, 9 
and 11, and naturally there is no 
subject more interesting to me or 
quite likely less interesting to you. 
| mention their ages to let you know 
that these gray temples and this thin 
hair are deceiving and I bore you 


with reference to them in order 
to make a point. 
Selection 


It is generally accepted by those 
who know my wife and me that we 
had something to do with bringing 
them into the world but it is uni- 
versally agreed that we had nothing 
to do with their selection. Although 
we wouldn’t trade our children today 
for any others in the world, it is 
possible that two of them wouldn't 
have been selected if there had been 
a choice and the problem of super- 
vision had been considered. Two 
or three years of detached observa- 
tion would have proved conclusively 
that the worry and effort involved 
would be too great a price to pay. 

As agency executives you are re- 
sponsible not only for bringing man- 
agers into your organization, you 
also have the responsibility of super- 
vising them. It will be difficult or 
easy in proportion to the amount of 
wisdom that has been exercised in 
selection. Of course, you may have 
inherited some problems not of your 
own making and they may be diffi- 
cult indeed to solve. The important 
thing to remember is that your selec- 
tio.s can add to the problems or re- 
duce them, and if you want the job 

(Continued on the next page) 
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GENERAL AGENCY 


RICHARD E. PILLE 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 
The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 


OME of our feeling that we do 
~ not supervise adequately probably 
out of a natural desire to 
completely finish any job—to be 
able to say, “there, that agency has 
been supervised.” Just the same as 
a general agent or manager would 
like to say, “there, that agent has 
been — supervised.” Supervision 
doesn’t work that way because it 
never stops and there seems to be 
no limit in the extent or direction 
it should take. It is further compli- 
cated because it deals with people— 
and people, unfortunately, have a 
tendency to require different kinds 
of treatment. 

My assignment is to contribute 
to this panel the thinking and ex- 
perience of a general agency com- 
pany. I do so humbly because I am 
positive that whatever we are doing 
now is far from perfect and that, 
even if it were, whatever we are 
doing now will certainly be changed 
if conditions change. 


arises 


Agency of General Agents 


Our problems of supervision can- 
not differ very much from the op- 
eration of a managerial company, or 
a combination company, or a larger 
or a smaller company. We all start 
with the same objectives. We seek 
good business from good men. I'll 
repeat an age-old analogy, we run 
a general agency of general agents. 
The agency vice president is the 
general agent and the agency depart- 
ment is the agency staff. The anal- 
ogy applies equally to a managerial 
operation. In all companies there 


* Agency Management Meeting. 
(Continued on page 76) 


COMBINATION COMPANY 


GORDON S. WOOLSEY, C.L.U. 
Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
The London Life Insurance Company 


N 1943 Mr. J. G. Stephenson, 
[vno was then Assistant General 
Manager and Director of Agencies 
of the London Life, addressed a 
group of our managers on the sub- 
ject we are to discuss today. I 
should like to begin as he did by 
saying that in the London Life 
philosophy of agency management, 
we believe there are three phases 
of accomplishment in life insurance 
marketing : 


Business Getting 
Business Building 
Man Building 


We Believe 


Some years ago B. N. (Woody) 
Woodson stated the agency manage- 
ment philosophy of the Association 
in these words: 

“Our business will profit (we 
believe) by adherence to the phi- 
losophy of management which de- 
fines with the greatest possible 
precision the relationship of com- 
pany to manager and company to 
agent. 

“Our busines# will profit (we 
believe) by adherence to the philos- 
ophy that we will, in the long run, 
achieve the most economical and 
most effective distribution of life 
insurance by building men rather 
than merely by building business. 

“Our business will profit (we 
believe) by adherence to the phi- 
losophy that compensation plans can 
and should reward agent and man- 
ager alike for such desirable results 
as high production and high earnings 
per man, high persistency of busi- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Concentrated Agency—Continued 


of agency supervision to be easier, 
you must have capable managers. 
We never select a manager or a 
supervisor, who is in training for 
a managerial job, because he is a 
good salesman. Some of our man- 
agers and supervisors are good 
salesmen but that is not the reason 
they were selected. We look for 
abilities that we consider important, 
as I am sure you do, and unlike a 
father who has his children de- 
livered “‘sight unseen,” we have a 
chance to observe and select. If 
we are successful in finding a man 
of ability who is loyal to the com- 
pany and conscientious in the per- 
formance of his work, the remainder 
of our job is relatively simple. All 
we need to do is give him a clear 
understanding of policy, point out 
our objectives, and acquaint him 
with the methods used by successful 
men in our company and in others. 


. Supervision 


I have been asked to say some- 
thing about what we do in super- 
vising agencies and the previous 
remarks have been made because I 
feel that of all the things we do, 
the care with which we select our 
field men is most important. You 





R. R. DAVENPORT 


would not understand why we do 
what we do if I didn’t tell you more 
about us. 

As most of you know, we operate 
in only one state, which we have 
divided into eleven managerial dis- 
tricts, and we have six sales super- 
visors, each working in two or more 
territories as the need arises. The 
managers’ periods of service range 
from two to 27 years, and only one 
ever worked for another insurance 
company. He became a manager, 
however, after being an agent for 
twelve years. One _— supervisor 
worked for another company a year 
and a half but spent two years of 
successful selling with us before en- 
tering training work. I am fortunate 
in having inherited some fine man- 
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agers through the good work of 
Richard R. Lee who preceded ue, 
and the only part that I have plaved 
in the development of our present 
organization is in having selected 
the two youngest managers and all 
of the supervisors. We may be too 
selective, for we are always in need 
of one or two men in an expanding 
organization, and we have consist- 
ently refused to hire men for man- 
agerial and supervisory work from 
other companies. 

In 1940 we started a comprehen- 
sive education and training program 
for our agents and naturally our 
agency men in the field 
rolled in schools. It 


were en- 


our Was out 
of this program that our agency 


objectives grew and it was again my 
good fortune to have a part in the 
organization and teaching of these 
schools. They contributed greatly 
to the growth and development oi 
our managers and enabled us to get 
a close-up view of some prospective 
agency material. 


Old-Style Meetings 


arly in this program we rec- 
ognized the need for something that 
would help the manager do a better 
agency job, but top management 
insisted upon a continuation of the 
old-style agency manager meetings 
that accomplished little, if anything, 
for anyone, Certainly they were oi 
no benefit to the managers and their 
purpose, if they had any, was to find 
out from the what was 
going on in the field. It is my frank 
opinion that the meetings were a 
waste of time, but if they had any 
benefit at all it was in favor of the 
company and served no useful pur- 
pose for the managers themselves. 
after Mr. Wood became 
President of the company we were 


managers 


Sor mn 


able to hold our first meeting, or 
school if you please, in early 1949 
which was designed to help the man- 
agers. With a 3l-page outline pre- 
pared from Sam Cummings’ material 
and our own ideas, we sat down for 
two days and a night and engaged 
in round table discussions of com- 
mon problems. In my own opinion 
and that of the managers, it was one 
of the most interesting and profitalle 
meetings ever attended and for the 
first time they felt that the meeting 
was held for their benefit. 
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We followed up the next year, 
after becoming a member company 
of the Agency Management Associ- 
ation, with a similar meeting guided 
by notes prepared from their ex- 
cellent materials and interspersed 
with our own ideas. This was 
equally successful and this year we 
followed through with a joint meet- 
ing of managers and supervisors 
built around the ideas contained in 
Hugh Bell’s book. It, too, was a 
profitable meeting, with every man- 
ager and supervisor participating. 
If you haven't held a similar one, 
I strongly recommend that you con- 
sider it. In addition, we sent four 
men to an L.I.A.M.A., this 
year and we will send more, but 
that will not be in lieu of our own 
meetings. 


scl 10 | 


These we must have in 
order to sell our philosophy, clarify 
our objectives, and discover the 
weaknesses in the over-all program. 


Ways to be Helpful 


Assuming that we have good man- 
agers, and we believe we do, who un- 
derstand what we want to do and 
know how to go about doing it, our 
day-to-day job of supervision re- 
solves itself simply into discovering 
ways and means of being helpful. 
Our organization is geared to do 
just that. 

In the field of agency administra- 
tion, Mr. Lane is responsible for 
financing, for office plans and rents, 
branch routines and clerical 
help, and for a multitude of other 
matters not included in specialized 
fields. In this capacity he does not 
dictate policy to the managers but 
tather counsels with them and is 
helpful in planning and deciding 
matters within the over-all policy 
of the company. 

Mr. Graham, as head of the 
Group Term, Salary Savings, and 
Bank Service sales, with his assis- 
tants, is available for help in selling 
group insurance, installing salary 
savings franchises and promoting 
bank service agreements. 

Mr. Smith is Educational Direc- 
tor and as such is not only respon- 
sible for schools but through an able 
assistant is in charge of field train- 
ing as carried out by the sales super- 
Visors.” The responsibility here rests 
more ‘upon what we have called 
the “what and the how” of train- 


office 
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AYS an insurance executive: 

“Brokers placing business 
with us seem to prefer firms with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. In fact, were we to 
move, I’m sure we would lose a 
substantial portion of this busi- 
ness. Whether it’s a matter of 
convenience or prestige, or both, 
brokers seem to expect us to be 
at 175 West Jackson.” 

Salesmen dealing directly with 
individual buyers of insurance 
also report that customers expect 
them to be in the Insurance 
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INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago's Largest Office Building 


America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
Telephone W Abash 2-0756 





175 


INSURANCE 


EXCHANGE 




















Exchange and that their stand- 
ing is enhanced through their 
connection with this well-known 
insurance address. When new 
Chicago Offices are in prospect, 
the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing merits the first consideration 
of organizations engaged in in- 
surance and allied lines. 

There may be space available 
in Chicago’s largest office build- 
ing to suit your requirements. 
Your inquiry will bring full 
information promptly. 


























and 
the 


ing and the matter of “where 
when” has been left largely to 
managers. 

Mr. Parkinson has the very 
portant job of developing and im- 
proving sales aids, gathering and 
distributing sales ideas, and prepar- 
ing materials for use by managers 
and supervisors in agency meetings. 
His responsibility is one of general 
sales promotion and his division 
has charge of prospect letter service, 
the preparation of brochures, spe- 
cial proposals and similar services. 


im- 


In addition we have Mr. Schwalbe 
in charge of Group Permanent and 
Pension Trust sales and Mr. Hamel 
as Estate Analyst, both of which we 
consider invaluable as aids to the 
manager in these highly specialized 
fields. The amount of service ren- 
dered to the manager is considerable, 
as you can see, but helpfulness is the 
key word in all our operations, both 
with agents and managers, and other 
than trying to be of assistance in any 
way we can do relatively little super- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Concentrated Agency—Continued 


vision in the sense that the term 
is ordinarily used. 

We do not believe in voluminous 
reports and require very little of 
the managers in letting us know 
what they are doing. We do ask for 
a short weekly report but it is de- 
signed more for the purpose of get- 
ting the route for the coming week 
than to learn what has been done 
the past week. We do, of course, re- 
quire them to send in the Aptitude 





build 





Liberal Commissions 
Organization Allowance 
Office Allowance 

if Persistency Bonuses 

H. O. Training Schools 


Production Club Conventions 





Regional Meetings 
Prize Winning Sales Aids 

















WRITE H. S. MeCONACHIE, Vice Pres. 
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Indexes given and call for termina- 
tion reports on agents cancelled or 
who have survived six months with- 
out achieving what was expected 
of them. We have found the last 
procedure helpful as a means of 
self-analysis for the manager and we 
never offer any comment on the 
reasons given for failure of the 
agent. 

Our reports to them consist of 
the usual weekly and monthly bul- 
letins, the monthly territorial reports 
and at the present time we have 
a monthly quota report that ties in 
with our billion dollar campaign. 
The managers don’t like it, and I 
don't either, but we'll probably con- 
tinue to send it out until we find 
some better way of directing atten- 
tion to our goal of a billion in force. 
In addition, we send them a quar- 
terly expense analysis, a semi-annual 
report on Indexes used, and an an- 
nual report on retention of agents. 


Review and Objectives 


In addition to the reports that we 
require of the managers and the 
reports that we make to them, we 
have for several years required a 
year-end review of the past year’s 
accomplishments and an outline of 
the objectives for the new vear. In 
order to secure a summary analysis 
and statement of objectives, we 
have prepared an outline in which 
we ask some very specific questions 
designed to stimulate the manager’s 
thinking with reference to his prob- 
lems in the over-all development of 
his agency, and this year we plan 
to use Our Agency Plans, the man- 
ager’s plan book of the Association 
because it ties in so well with what 
we have been trying to accomplish. 

It may occur to you that with 
all of the things that we do for the 
manager, we have reduced the im- 
portance of his job, but that is not 
true as we view it. We are con- 
stantly seeking to get the managers 
to assume greater responsibilities in 
the field operations of the company 
and are very sensitive to his recom- 
mendations with reference to any 
problems arising in his territory. 
We counsel with him in_ those 
matters where he feels the need of 
it, but we encourage him to make 
his own decisions and back him up 
without criticism even though it 


turns out that his judgment was |ad. 
We do not feel that we can si: iy 
the home office and make decis ons 
with reference to problems in the 
field as well as the man who is on 
the job, and if we are going to have 
to make the decisions within the limi- 
tations of company policy, we ought 
to get another manager. 


Expect too Much 


It is my own belief that one of 
the greatest mistakes made by 
agency executives is in expecting 
too much of our field men. It has 
seemed to be the thinking of the 
industry that a manager should ex- 
cel in selling, organizing, training, 
recruiting, leadership, executive 
ability, and be a walking encyclo- 
pedia on all matters pertaining to 
the specialized fields of selling. In 
fact, we have pictured the manager 
as a superman, when in fact we 
know that he is ordinarily just as 
much of a human being as you and 
I, with the same limitations and the 
same tendencies toward greater 
abilities in some phases of the job 
than in others. A_ recognition of 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
manager as a human being has led 
to our development of an organiza. 
tion designed to give him help in 
those areas of his work where he 
feels the need for such help. It is 
in no sense designed for the purpose 
of taking away any of his authority 
or with the feeling that it will re- 
duce the importance of his job. 

It has been said that we are doing 
a good job. I am deeply appreciative 
of the many fine compliments that 
have been paid the Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company, but | 
know too well how much more we 
could be doing than we are for any 
complimentary remarks, however 
sincere, to have any effect upon our 
constant aim and desire to make 
improvement. It is my desire to 
learn how you are doing the job 
and we shall have no hesitancy in 
coyping any procedure that seems 
to us to have merit. In the same 
spirit that we seek information, we 
give it, and we have never refused 
to share our ideas with others. We 
work on the principle that in giving 
we receive, and our goal will be 
fixed not only toward self-improve- 
ment but also toward improvement 
within the industry. 
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Bureau of A. & HA. Underwriters’ Educational Seminar 


HERE has been much talk 

of conservation in the Acci- 

dent and Health field lately. 
A paper was given at the last An- 
nual Meeting of the Bureau on 
persistency of business and since 
then several organizations connected 
with the Accident and Health field 
have started studies. A question- 
naire type of study was completed 
by the Life Office Management As- 
sociation and a report made in 
December of last year. A Conserva- 
tion Committee was created this 
year by the Bureau and instructed 
to explore the record of persistency 
and to ascertain what factors have a 
bearing on it from the viewpoint of 
commissions, type of sales personnel, 
methods of sale and all else that 
might be involved, the object being 
to give the insured the most cover- 
age for his premium dollar. It 
seemed best to start with a question- 
naire. The results of the ques- 
tionnaire indicate that a few com- 
panies are studying the problem but 
as yet have not arrived at any firm 
conclusions on what should be done. 
Some other companies have made 
definite efforts to conserve the 
business. 


Better in Life 


The little attention paid to the 
lapse rate is probably due to the 
tremendous growth in the Accident 
and Health field in the last 15 years. 
Volume has increased rapidly due 
to new sales but I feel the true index 
of progress has been overlooked; 
that is, better persistency along with 
the increase in sales. It has been 
stated that to achieve the same earn- 
ings, an agent whose lapse rate is 
high must write 3 to 5 times as many 
policies as the agent whose business 
stays on the books. 
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FRANCIS J. HARAN 
Assistant Secretary 
Connecticut General 


In Life insurance a much better 
job of conservation has been done. 
Life men have been aware of its 
importance for a longer period of 
time and have in many instances 
incorporated good persistency in the 
qualifications for their companies’ 
various honorary clubs. They have 
talked about it. Many have estab- 
lished Conservation Departments,* 





and, of course, the laws regarding 
“twisting” have been very helpful. 


The Accident and Health industry 
has not done the job it should have 
in educating the public to appreciate 
our type of insurance. We have 
failed to impress upon the public its 
functions and the needs it fills in 
everyday life. We talk about our 
coverage as the foundation for all 
other insurance, for if the income is 
destroyed, the rest of the program 
crumbles because the individual can- 
not pay the premiums. But we have 





* Members of National Association of Life 
Underwriters who maintain a prescribed per- 
sistency record are eligible for the National 
Quality Award—editors. 





not sold the public on this. It js | 
more conscious of the need of Life 

and Fire insurance than of income | 
protection. 


Meet Needs 


When we analyze factors affecting 





conservation we have to start witl 
the agent at the time of solicitation 
He must have proper training in 
He must 
learn to sell coverage to fit the need 
and see that the buyer thoroughly 
understands what he has purchased. 
This requires personal delivery of 
the policy and thorough explanation 
of its provisions. When an agent 
spends considerable time and effort 
selling a policy originally, it cer- 
tainly is good business to endeavor 
to keep the policy on the books 
There have been far too many lapses 
in the Accident and Health business 
One reason may be because the agent 


selling and in servicing. 


pn ewaremett = 2m 


feels that it is easier to write new 
business than to keep old business on 
the books because income protection | 
and hospitalization insurance have 
been growing so fast in popularity 
Moreover, as we all know, the true 
salesman interested in making 
sales and not in detail. However, he 
should always remember that to the 


is 





pare rarer ee 


prospective client, receiving service | 


is more important. Therefore, he 
must not let his ambition to make a 
sale overshadow his willingness to 
give service. He must sell himself 
to his client and render service in 
such a way that his client is encour- 
aged to call him if any insurance 
questions arise. The companies 
should try their best to eliminate 
unnecessary details and should also 
educate the agent that service is a 
most important part of any sales 
effort. This is an agency matter. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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NECESSARY EXCLUSIONS 


S ALL my experience has 
with a small company 
writing Masons Only, | know 


been 


nothing about the problems of family 
groups or female risks. However, | 
have been provided with more than 
two dozen sample contracts to study 
and analyze. In considering medical 
and surgical expense policies we 
must bear in mind that there is a 
difference between group contracts 
and individual policies just as there 
is in health and accident insurance. 
The study I have made of policies 
covered issued to 


only contracts 


individuals. 


Limited Policies 


In the health and accident field 
there are limited policies, some pay- 
ing for as short a period as thirteen 
weeks and others for only twenty-six 
weeks. These we call health and 
accident policies. Then we have 
policies that have a ninety day wait- 
ing period and then offer lifetime 
benefits. These too are known as 
health and accident policies. I can- 
not understand why, if a medical 
and surgical expense policy happens 
to pay large sums of indemnity, it 
must be referred to as catastrophic 
coverage. We never used the term 
in health and accident insurance, 
an I hope that we can eliminate it 
in medical and surgical expense con- 
tracts. We are in the health and 

ccident or accident and health busi- 


For June, 1952 


PAUL H. SCHULTZ 
Assistant Secretary 
National Masonic Provident 
Association 


ness, because these two words were 
hooked together many years ago, 
and it seems we can’t change the 
terminology that has been adopted. 
However, some of the large life 
insurance companies now entering 
the business are offering accident 
and sickness policies which after all 
is what we have been calling health 
and accident policies. When you try 
to sell catastrophic coverage half the 
interview is taken up in explaining 
what is meant. One man told me 
that if he lost a day’s work it would 
be a catastrophe. Another man told 
me if the rain didn’t stop and he 
couldn’t get into his fields pretty 
soon, it was going to be a catas- 
trophe. I think personally before 





getting into the contracts themselves 
that the first exclusion in medical 
and surgical expense coverage should 
be the word “catastrophic.” 


The Federal Government 


We are in the medical and surgical 
expense field because we want to 
prove to the Federal government 
that we can do a job and there is no 
need for Federal insurance, whether 
it be in the form of socialized medi- 
cine or compulsory disability cover- 
age. However, if we are to do a 
job we must keep the restrictions of 
our policy to a minimum. The 
policyholder who purchases our 
coverage, and then finds the bills he 
has are not covered is going to be 
the one most likely to clamor for 
socialized medicine. Let’s not offer 
cheap policies. Let’s not go through 
what we did in the health and 
accident business, When I was in 
the field selling policies I found 
many so-called “cheap policies” that 
listed the various diseases for which 
indemnity would be paid. I remem- 
ber well that if you had typhus fever 
you got $25 a week, but if you had 
typhoid fever you didn’t get a dime. 
The people, however, never read 
their contracts; they felt they had 
full protection. Then we used to 
have the bad clause “Disability per- 
taining to organs not common to 
both sex not covered.” We used to 
carry a list of the claims we paid in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Necessary Exclusions—Continued 


connection with prostate operations, 
and I have had many an argument 
trying to prove that such a clause 
would eliminate the payment of any 
disability in connection with a pros- 
tate gland. Let’s get a big enough 
premium and keep the restrictions 
to the very minimum. 

Here is what I think should be 
considered in any individual medical 
and surgical expense policy. The 
insuring clause should be so worded 
that pre-existing conditions are 
eliminated just as they are in health 
and accident policies. To strengthen 
this position I would also recom- 
mend using the phrase ‘‘Congenital 
defects or pre-existing deformities 
are not covered.” Some compa- 
nies are using this, and I feel it 
strengthens the ability to resist 
claims which should not be paid. 
One of oar eariy claims was for a 
congenital pilonidal cyst. It so 
happened, however, that the infec- 
tion was of recent origin, and in the 
absence of the phrase referred to we 
paid the claim. I feel, however, that 


€. 
i 


Se a eer 


tection plans. One reason—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS DISABILITY 


when we reprint our policy we will 
use “Congenital defects or pre- 
existing deformities are not cov- 
ered.” 


Consistency 


If it is the practice of a company 
not to put the sickness provision of 
a health and accident policy in effect 
for thirty days, the same practice | 
think should be followed in a medical 
and surgical expense contract. If, on 
the other hand, the sickness pro- 
vision becomes in effect after fifteen 
days, I feel that it would be advan- 
tageous to be this 
respect. 

There are certain disabilities which 
should not be covered unless the 
cause originates more than six 
months after the date of issue of the 
policy. These are: Hernia, hemor- 
rhoids or other rectal trouble, ton- 
sillectomy, adenoidectomy or other 
nasal obstruction, tuberculosis and 
heart trouble. When we issued our 
policy we said “Heart trouble, not 
including thrombosis, occlusion or 
embolism,” but when we reprint our 


consistent in 


renewing... 


is easier with Pacific Mutual’s complete personal pro- 


policy we doubtlessly will use cardio. 
vascular disease. 

We had a very unusual exper ence 
early in the issuance of our medical 
and surgical expense policies with 
one of our health and accident policy. 
holders who had been with us fo 
ten years. Forty days after ow 
policy was issued he had a coronary 
thrombosis, and the history given by 
him at the hospital showed that he 
had chest pains for at least thre 
weeks prior to the thrombosis, and 
the doctors stated that he had cardia 
insufficiency and a thrombosis, but 
we couldn't differentiate betwee 
the two so we paid the claim. Quit 
likely had the claimant gone to the 
doctor when he was suffering th 
chest pains and the cardiac insuffi. 
ciency been determined, there woul 
have been no thrombosis. 

Many companies also eliminat 
for a period of six months cancer, 
appendicitis, gall bladder disease 
disease of the female generativ 
organs, and any sickness resulting in 
a surgical operation. A six months 
waiting period for all these is cus. 
tomary, but some companies an 
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INCOME is an asset no policy owner cares to forego. 


Pacific Mutucl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Doing business through General Agencies in 41 states and the District of Columbia 
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using only a three month period, 
while others wait one year. 

What to do about maternity bene- 
fits is a question on which I am not 
too well versed. Naturally, | realize 
that most pregnancies 
months, and the 


take nine 
persons involved 
have ample time to save money to 
pay the doctor bill. Some companies 
eliminate maternity entirely, some 
have a ten month waiting period, 
others twelve months. Some make a 
limited payment, while others pay 
only for complications incident to 
other than a_ surgical 
procedure for delivery. If I were to 
write a policy for women, I'd find 
the average medical child 
birth, and then use that as a deduct- 
ible, and pay 80% of the medical 
expense beyond the average. You 
call expect a prospective father to 
have time to save his pennies to 
cover the average cost, and if things 
don’t go smoothly, and there are 
complications, I feel a good medical 
expense policy should pay 80% of 
those expenses he couldn’t foresee. 

Now we come to thosé expenses 
which should never be covered by 
this type of contract. Many of these 


pregnancy 


cost of 
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LIFE 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


INSURANCE 


exclusions are similar to those that 
are incorporated in a health and 
accident policy, especially — those 
pertaining to war, act of war, ter- 
ritory and aviation. | 
believe a company should be uniform 
on these exclusions using the same 
in medical and surgical expense 
policies that are used in their current 
health and accident contracts. Other 
necessary exclusions include any bills 
which would be covered by work- 
men's compensation laws or occupa- 


covered, 


tional disease acts by any states. 
Dental should not be 
covered unless it is specified as we 
did that we would cover oral or 
dental surgery necessitated by “such 
injury.” 


expenses 


Dental Expenses 


Some companies exclude dental 
expenses except repair or replace- 
ment of injured sound unfilled 
natural teeth. This looks to me like 
it might lead to some complications 
if a claimant had his teeth knocked 
out in an accident, it would be quite 
difficult to prove that they were or 
were not sound unfilled teeth, 


COMPANIES 


Naturally, illicit use of drugs or 
narcotics or excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquors should be an exclu- 
sion. It may be necessary to say 
“Unless administered on advice of 
a physician” to satisfy some state 
departments. Self inflicted injuries, 
sane or insane, attempted suicide, 
and venereal disease are all pretty 
much accepted exclusions. 

Nervous disorders, mental de- 
rangement, and insanity are excluded 
by most companies, but 1 wonder if 
some thought shouldn’t be given to 
providing some indemnity for psy- 
chiatric treatment in a private sani- 
tarium. These mew shock treatments 
that are being given seem to be very 
effective from my observation, and | 
feel that to entirely eliminate any 
indemnity in cases of this kind might 
open the industry to a lot of criticism 
and give the Federal government a 
chance to get its foot inside the door. 
In cases like this I imagine there 
could be a $100 deductible and then 
pay 80% of the psychiatrist’s bill up 
to a certain sum. 

Expenses in connection with ordi- 
nary rest cure are naturally usually 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Necessary Exclusions—Continued 


eliminated, and expenses while the 
claimant is in any Veterans Adminis- 

















tration hospital or any state, county, 
or city institution should be ex- 
cluded. The Veterans Administra- 
tion is trying to collect if possible 
when a patient has a medical or a 
surgical expense policy. Any pay- 
ment that is made is made not to the 
Veteran Administration, but to the 
Treasury Department, and _ that 
means that the money can be used by 
any Tom, Dick and Harry. Ina like 


manner the states are trying to 
collect if the claimant is a patient in 
a state institution and there is any 
chance of getting any money from 
any policy. | would suggest that the 
company always play safe and elimi- 
nate payment entirely in Veterans 
Administration hospitals or any in- 
stitutions of state, county, or city. 
Taxes take care of the medical and 
surgical expenses in these institu- 
tions, and we know that the practice 
is usually to have long drawn out 
disabilities which could become very 
expensive. 

































APPRAISING the acceptability of 
applicants is no mystery to Continental 
Assurance representatives. They are 
equipped with the identical Underwriting 
Guide used by Home Office under- 
writers. We quote from its preface: 








P.S. 


— — 
“UNDERWRITING GUIDE outlines ' 
fundamental principles and probable 
ratings. It is a Continental Assurance 
philosophy that the agent should know 
what and whom... what to 
sell and whom.” 
Continental Assurance approach to 
underwriting is typical of the degree 
to which fieldmen are regarded as a 
partners in a great and vital enterprise. . 
That producers flourish in this ORDINARY 
atmosphere is evidenced by a record of * 
growth with few if any parallels. GROUP 
° 
GROUP 
Continental Assurance Company er 
310 South Michigan Avenue ¢ Chicago 
Continental C Ity Company + Transportation Insurance Company Associates 





Term for diabetics ... something new. . 
is available through Continental. 








Diagnosis and Examination 


Diagnostic work and phys cal 
examinations should be covered 
only after a deductible applies, 


Otherwise the claimants will 0, er- 
work going through various clinics 
if it cost them anything 
Our policies have a $50 deductible, 
and we pay 80% of any bills above 
$50. That is about the limit of the 
exclusions that should be placed in 
a policy from the study I have made 
the contracts that were to 
me; however, | feel that the greatest 
exclusion we need is some percentage 
of the bill. 


doesn't 


of sent 


I once heard a patient tell her 
surgeon she was worried about her 
bill. He told her not to worry, she 
had insurance hadn’t she? But she 
was afraid it wasn’t nearly enough. 
How much will your policy pay he 
asked. She replied $135. “Then,” 
said the good doctor, “That will be 
my bill.” That seemed all wrong to 
me, We won't give a man 100% in- 
-we limit it to 80% 

and to be successful in medical and 
surgical insurance we must always 
have the claimant a co-insurer for 
at least 20%. Otherwise the sky 
is the limit when the doctor knows 
there is insurance. I don’t believe 
a deductible sum alone is the answer 
Those companies selling health and 
accident with a ninety day waiting 
period certainly don’t cover 100% 
of the income after ninety days 
The same applies to medical and 
surgical expense—once the bill goes 
beyond the deductible the sky will 
be the limit if there is no co-insur- 
ance. We offer a 80—20 plan with 
no deductible if there is disability 
and $50 deductible if there is no 
disability or for physical examina- 
tions and diagnostic service. So far 
we are getting along all right. Our 
aggregates are $500, $1000, $2000, 
$3500 and $5000. 

In closing just a word of warning. 
If a policy offers medical and sur- 
gical expense coverage only when 
the cfaimant is in the hospital, be 
sure the policyholder understands 
this. We are finding cases where 
such policies are sold, and the policy- 
holder doesn’t know that only medi- 
cal and surgical bills in the hospital 
are covered. To me co-insurance is 
the answer to our problem—time 
may prove me wrong. 
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HOUSANDS of college and 
Darel students throughout 
the United States are learning about 
life insurance through an unusual 
service of the Life Insurance Agency 
Management Association, 


LIAMA’s Speakers’ Bureau, 
which offers talks by life insurance 
executives to classes and student 


groups on the campus, was origi- 
nated two years ago by the Relations 
with Universities Committee. Since 
almost all students will be buyers of 
life insurance before or after gradua- 
tion, the committee believes they 
should be given the opportunity to 
learn more about the part life in- 
surance plays in today’s social and 
life. The program 
aims to give students more informa- 


economic also 
tion about career opportunities in 
the business. It is probably the only 
such project in American business 
receiving the support of more than 
200 companies, and has been en- 
thusiastically accepted by educators. 


Speak for Business 


\ll speakers appear on the campus 
as representatives of the life insur- 
ance business as a whole, rather than 
of their own companies. Speaking 
engagements are scheduled at Asso- 
ciation headquarters where requests 
from the colleges are received. An 
attractive the 
service and sent to colleges all over 
the country has brought a heavy 
demand for speakers. Officers of 
the Association’s member companies 
volunteer as speakers, and in its two 
years of operation, the Speakers’ 
Bureau has scheduled chairmen of 
hoards, company presidents and fi- 
nancial many 


brochure describing 


officers, as well as 
home office agency executives. 
\ choice of four lectures is offered 
to the college. “Design for Living” 
explains the philosophy and history 
ol life the other three 
subjects are the economics of life 
insurance, how it works, and careers 
in the business. Speakers are pro- 
vided with outlines first used suc- 
cessfully in a test run of the program 
Dartmouth College by Charles J. 


insurance : 


Vor June, 1952 


SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 


Zimmerman, CLU, LIAMA’s Man- 
aging Director. 

Some universities ask for speakers 
for business administration classes, 
others for career clinics to be at- 
tended by all interested students. A 
number of schools have had a series 
of lectures arranged for them, Last 
year, one speaker spent three days 
at a small college in Ohio lecturing 
to classes, discussing insurance prob- 
with faculty members, and 
holding individual conferences with 
students. Each speaker is asked to 
report 


lems 


to the Association his reac- 
tions to his lecture and to the college ; 
similarly, the deans, professors or 
placement officers complete a report 
following the visit. These comments 
have been gratifying and, especially 
from the colleges, full of praise for 
this public relations program of the 
life insurance business. 

Typical reports from the colleges 
include these words from the dean 
of a business administration school: 
“The students who heard your 
speaker, for the first time in their 
lives, had a real picture of the life 
insurance field and its problems, to- 
gether with its significance’ to them.” 
Another dean says, “We are indebted 
to you and to the speaker for a 
particularly interesting and stimu- 
lating discussion. I hope he will 
be available again next year.” The 
next quote is from a professor : “You 
have done well in arranging a series 
of meetings with first-rate speakers. 
The class has enjoyed each of them. 
Your excellent program is greatly 
appreciated.” 

‘he speakers have been unani- 
mous in their agreement that talking 
to a group of college students is a 
stimulating experience. They re- 
port, too, a growing interest in the 
subject on the part of young men 
and women. Until recently, life in- 
surance courses were not available 
in many colleges. Even today, books 
on economics either do not include 
life insurance information or deal 
with the subject very briefly. 


To improve this situation, the Re- 
lations with Universities Committee 









has a number of other projects in 
operation or pending. last year, a 
meeting of deans of business admin- 
istration schools was held at 
LIAMA headquarters in Hartford, 
and will be held again this year. The 
conference provides an opportunity 
for the life insurance companies to 
learn the problems of a_ business 
school in establishing insurance 
it also gives the deans a 
picture of insurance resources avail- 
able to colleges. 

Another program started last year 
and rescheduled for 1952 is a sum- 
mer fellowship program for insur- 
ance professors. Last 
teachers from four to six 
weeks in member 


courses ; 


year, 17 
spent 
home offices of 
companies of the Association gain- 
ing first-hand knowledge of the op- 
erations of the companies. This 
program is expected to pay valu- 
able dividends in improved teaching 
and has the support of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, an organization with 
which the Relations with Universi- 
ties Committee cooperates closely. 


Other Work 


Other work of the committee in- 
cludes research to determine inter- 
est in consumer courses in insurance 
in universities; a study on selected 
campuses in the administration of 
the Aptitude Index; surveys of the 
college recruiting experience of all 
American business as it applies to 
life insurance experience. 

This active committee is headed 
by Clarence B. Metzger, CLU, sec- 
ond vice president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and _ its 
members are from other member 
companies of the Association. The 
committee is well known throughout 
life insurance for work it has done 
in the past as well as for its current 
contributions. It published several 
years ago Getting Our Share of the 
College Crop, which gave many com- 
panies new ideas about the recruiting 
of college graduates ; and Let’s Look 
aff Life Insurance, a widely used 
career presentation booklet. 
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Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 


Concealment of Criminal Record and 
True Name Held to Void Policy. 








On May 1, 1947 the United 
Benefit Life Insurance Company 
issued a combination life, health and 
accident policy to one Rinaldo 
Joseph DeBellis with a $5,000.00 
double indemnity provision con- 
tained therein. Five months after 
the issuance of the policy, the insured 
was found dead, stabbed to death 
under a railroad bridge. 













































































In the Proofs of Death, the plain- 
tiff beneficiaries revealed that the 
insured was also known as Joseph 
DeLuca. Upon learning this, the 
Company investigated and found 
quite a record on this man. The 
Company proved on the trial of the 
case that in 1938 DeLuca had been 
involved in a shooting with two men 
and was wounded and treated at a 
hospital. He convicted of a 
conspiracy to commit a felony and 
violation of the Firearms Act and 
was sentenced to serve 3 to 6 years. 
He was paroled in 1941 but was 
returned for violation of the parole. 
Other prison history was revealed. 
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The principal question in this case 
was whether or not by the insured 
answering “‘yes” to the question as 
to whether or not his habits were 


“correct and 


temperate” was an 
intentional misrepresentation and 
sufficient to void the policy. Also 


whether or not the failure to dis- 
close an alias name was a material 
misrepresentation. 

The court states that no case in 
point was found, perhaps because 
no one before had the temerity to 
procure insurance under such cir- 
cumstances. The plaintiff contended 
that the insured was not asked if 
he had an alias or any other name 
and thus made no misrepresenta- 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Brundidge, Fountain, 


tions. It had developed that the name 

DeLuca was the alias. The court 

found that one can misrepresent 

something by concealment. The case 

of Smith Columbia Insurance 

Company was cited which held: 
“It is not sufficient for the insured 
to answer all the questions pro- 
pounded to him. Like a witness 
on the stand, he is bound to tell 
the whole truth without waiting 
to be interrogated. The contract 
of insurance is eminently a can- 
tract of good faith.” 


Vs. 


The court found that the insured 
had made other misrepresentations 
as to his work and as to prior hos- 
pitalization. The jury in the lower 
court had found for the defendant 
company and the upper court af- 
firmed. In fact, the appellate court 
stated that the trial judge could have 
properly found for the defendant 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 
surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 








company as a matter of law as the 
statement by the applicant as to his 
habits being “correct and temperate” 
Was a gross misrepresentation. De 
sillis vs United Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Co., Pennsylvania Court of 
Common Pleas No, 5 at Philadelphia 
County, 15 CCH Life Cases 343. 
Counsel—Not listed. 


The Alternative Beneficiary Held to 

Recover Proceeds When Primary 

Beneficiary Murders Insured as 
Against Estate of Insured. 


A life insurance policy was issued 
to Mrs. D. A. Downey by the West 
Coast Life Insurance Company on 
May 23, 1946. Mrs. Downey stipu- 
lated in the policy that she wanted 
the proceeds paid to her husband, 
David, if living, otherwise to Jettie 
Knoll, a friend. In July of 1947 
David murdered his wife in Colorado 
and was convicted and sentenced to 
a life imprisonment. The dispute 
involved herein is between the repre- 
sentative of Mrs. Downey’s estate 
and the contingent beneficiary, Jettie 
Knoll. 

Under the terms of the policy, the 
primary beneficiary is entitled to 
receive the proceeds of the policy, 
but as he murdered the insured, it 
would be unconscionable to allow 
him to profit from his own wrong. 
However, unless the policy so pro- 
vides, the insurance company is not 
relieved of liability because the 
primary beneficiary is not entitled 
to receive the proceeds. The ques- 
tion therefore is who should get the 
proceeds. It is difficult to ascertain 
in a case such as this who would 
have received the proceeds but for 
the murder. It is possible that the 
murderer would have received them ; 
also the alternate beneficiary might 

(Continued on the next page) 
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have outlived the primary beneficiary 
and collected, or the insured might 
have changed the beneficiary at some 
later date. 

The court cites three possibilities 
of solving the problem. First, the 
proceeds could be paid to the estate ; 
second, the choice might be made 
on the basis of mortality tables and 
the proceeds paid to the person or 
persons who would be most likely to 
take had the murder not been com- 
mitted; and third, to allow the 





It's been a busy day 
and now, just before 
the long nights’ rest 
begins it's story time 
at the Junior Conven- 
tion.* 










alternative beneficiary to recover. 

This court holds that the third 
solution should be adopted as it 
follows the intent of the insured. 
The rule that prevents a murderer 
from profiting by his own wrong 
should not be invoked in such a way 
as to prejudice the rights of the 
alternative beneficiary. 

Justice Edmonds lodged a vigor- 
ous dissent stating that the Admin- 
istrator should recover under the 
terms of the policy wherein it states 
that the primary beneficiary should 
receive the proceeds, “if living,” 


From June 25 to 29, while their parents attend the 
Company Convention at The Stanley in Estes Park, Colo- 


rado, “the kids” will 


be having their own convention 


at the Chalet Ranch close by. 


The Junior Convention is for “the kids’’, a show all 





their own with a complete program of activities designed 
just for them. Supervised by a trained and experienced 
Junior Convention Staff the youngsters (we’ve had them 
all ages from 3 to 18 years) have four glorious, wonder- 


ful days of vacation fun. 


And Dad and Mom have more fun too knowing the youngsters 
are close by and well cared for. 


*A picture of a part of our 1948 Junior Convention group at 
Camp Rostrevor, Muskoka Lakes, Ontario, Canada. 
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otherwise to the alternative bene- 
ficiary. He feels that the decision 
should be based upon textual in: or- 
pretation even though narrow, and 
that the majority of the court ac: 
the words “or if not otherwise <is- 
qualified” to the policy, Beck ys, 
West Coast Life Co., et al, 
California Supreme Court. 15 CCH 
Life Cases 291. 

Chas. I. Rosen, 408 So 
Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal 
for Appellant. 

Keesling & Keesling, Henry 
C, Clausen, 315 Montgomery 


St., San 


Ins. 


Counsel : 


x Francisco, Calif. for 


Defendants-Respondents, 

Paul Friedman, 420 Floor 
Bldg., San Francisco, California 
for Respondent in Interventior 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Feb 
ruary issue the following com 
panies have expanded as indicated 


Brotherhood Mutual (Ind.) it 
Kansas; California Western Stati 

Life m Alaska; Canada Life in 
Connecticut, Delaware, D. of ( 

Crown Life (Can.) in Colorado 
Franklin Life (MMl.) in Alaska; 
Girard Life (Texas) in Alaska; 
Globe Life & Accident (Okla.) i 


Government Personn 
Hawaii; 
antee Life (Ind.) 1 
Ohio; /uternational Fidelity Lif 
(Texas) in Hawaii; Lincoln Benefit 
Life (Neb.) in Colorado; Lin 
coln Mutual Life & Casualt 
(N. D.) in Arkansas; Manu 
facturers Life (Can.) in Virginia; 
Minnesota Mutual in Canada; Na 
tional Educators’ Life (Texas) 1 
Alabama; National Life (Vt.) 1 
Texas; North Carolina Mutual 1 
New Jersey; Occidental of California 
in Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Wis 


Arkansas: 
Mutual (Texas) in Guar 


Reserve 


consin; Pioneer American (Texas) J 


in Arkansas; Rushmore Mutual 
(S, D.) in Minnesota, Washington; 
Sterling Insurance Co. (Ill.) in 
Delaware; Teachers Protective Mu- 


tual (Pa.) in Delaware, New Jersey, } 


Tennessee; Union Mutual Lif 
(Me.) Louisiana; United Insurance 
Co. (Ill.) in Tennessee; Uniied 
Services Life (D. C.) in Colorado; 
l'nited States Life (N. Y.) in Cal- 


fornia and North Carolina; Victory} 


Life (Kans.) in Arkansas. 
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OST managers want more 
Missi from their home office, 
want longer visits, want an advance 
agenda for the visit and would like 
to have some say about that agenda,” 
Joseph Weitz, Research Associate 
of LIAMA, reported on a recent 
survey of the Association to agency 
officers attending the Small Com- 
panies Conference, 

He explained that the Associa- 
tion's newest opinion and attitude 
survey, Field lisits, is a summary 
of data gathered from questionnaires 
completed by 362 managers and 27 
home office superintendents of 
agents. The study was undertaken 
at the request of the Human Rela- 
tions Committee in an effort to 
evaluate the effectiveness of visits 
by home office personnel to field 


agencies. 


Time and Satisfaction 


“Of particular interest in the sur- 
vey is the relation of the managers’ 
satisfaction to the amount of time 
spent in visits,” Mr. Weitz con- 
tinued. “Longer or more frequent 
visits from the home office make for 
greater satisfaction. 

“Over a quarter of the managers 
reported two visits a year, and more 
than a third said the visits last one 
day. Over half the managers like 
the length of their present visits, 
but a third would like longer visits. 
Eighty-four per cent of the man- 
agers who were visited a half day or 
less a year indicated dissatisfaction 
with the length of the visit. They 
felt that half a day was insufficient 
time for the manager and superin- 
tendent to get acquainted and cover 
problems thoroughly.” 


Practical Ideas Desired 


\s for the subjects discussed dur- 
ing an agency visit, he told the 
agency officers that a fifth of the 
managers queried by the Associa- 
tion feel visits would be more effec- 
tive if they had more advance notice 
for study of the topics to be dis- 
cussed. The managers say market 
development and sales ideas are not 
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FIELD VISITS SURVEY 


discussed quite as often as new or- 
ganization or training. 

Managers want the home office 
visitor to spend more time discussing 
sales ideas and techniques. They 
also feel a need for practical ideas 
about their jobs. They are least 
interested in reinforcement of their 
authority and explanation of com- 
pany rules, 


Iield | isits shows that managers 
believe the most important functions 
of a home office representative on a 
field visit are advice and discussion 
of local problems, personal contact 
which helps their morale, and in- 
spiration., 


Meetings Important 


“Most managers want the home 
office representative to hold meet- 
ings with the agents during the visit, 
although some feel these meetings 
should not be too frequent,” Mr. 
Weitz went on. “Managers believe 
their agents are generally favorable 
to such meetings. When a regular 
agency meeting is held during a 
visit, the home office representative 
usually takes part. More than half 
the managers who have assistant 
managers like the visitor to have 










How Taxes Affect 
Life Insurance Earning Rates 
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short meetings with these men on 
every visit. 

“The home office man’s view of 
the agency visit is apt to differ some- 
what from the manager’s, we have 
found. Even on the question of 
length of visit, for instance, the 
superintendent reports a longer visit 
than the manager, probably because 
he includes his travel time. Home 
office visitors believe the basic pur- 
pose of a regular field visit is to 
develop agency-home office relations, 
to get first-hand information on field 
situations, to build morale and to 
encourage production. 

“All but two superintendents said 
they gave the managers advance 
notice of the visit, but did not say 
they gave him an agenda. They 
report using various techniques to 
build morale during a visit. Some 
use discussion, hoping the manager 
will find his own solution; others 
try actively to build morale and 
develop better sales technique.”’ 


Advice Not Inspiration 


Another finding, he said, was that 
new managers who receive frequent 
visits, want more advice and less 
inspiration, while old-time managers 
expressed a need for more inspira- 
tion. Visited least was the group of 
managers with from two to 19 years’ 
service. 

He pointed out that the survey 
indicated that while some changes 
might be beneficial, neither managers 
nor home office men wanted radical 
changes in the system of agency 
visits. He urged companies to con- 
duct 


similar studies among their 
own personnel. 
“A study of this type,” Mr. 


Weitz said, “may result in two bene- 
fits for the company performing the 
study. First, it may find that the 
methods of handling field visits can 
be changed to advantage. The sec- 
ond benefit is less tangible. It lies 
in the value of having both partici- 
pants reconsider the procedures and 
accomplishments of such visits and 
formulate more definitely in their 
own minds the mutual benefits to 
be derived.” 
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PUBLIO RELATIONS TODAY | 


New York Managers’ Meeting 


( BUSINESS can operate 

in a vacuum, In an economy 

as complicated, as sensitive 
and as inter-related as ours, every 
business has an impact on the com- 
munity, on other businesses and on 
the public generally. 

Not too many years ago, many 
business leaders felt that any con- 
sideration of these responsibilities 
was a sign of “soft-headedness.” It 
wasn't hardboiled, they it 
wasn't realistic. Business, they in- 
sisted, was operated only for im- 
mediate profit, and there were no 
other considerations involved. But 
they found, to their sorrow, that it 
gained them nothing to do things 
which, however profitable they were 
at the outset, finally injured the 
customers and the intricate economic 
machinery on which the welfare of 
their own businesses depended. 


said ; 


Self Interest 


So, consideration of the public 
responsibilities of business is rec- 
ognized today not only as sound 
public policy, but also a matter of 
enlightened self-interest. And the 
men who guide American busi- 
nesses today are increasingly aware 
of that fact. 

These questions of public policy, 
in the business world today, are usu- 
ally considered to fall in the function 
that we call Public Relations: Good 
Public Relations result from living 
a good corporate life, and then mak- 
ing certain that the public knows 
about it. 

| have occasionally heard busi- 
nessmen say, “My company has no 
public relations program. We can’t 
afiord one.” The truth is that every 
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CLIFFORD B. REEVES 
Second Vice: President, 
Mutual Life 


company has a public relations pro- 
gram, even though it may be un- 
conscious of that fact. It can’t avoid 
having one. What a man means, 
when he says his company has none, 
is that no one is directing it into 
constructive channels; and that is 
usually the most expensive program 


of all. 





There is an old adage which says 
that every family will always have 
“poor relations.” Likewise every 
business will always have “public 
relations.” The only question in- 
volved is whether they are to be 
good public relations, or bad public 
relations. 

In talking about some of the social 
responsibilities of the life insurance 
business, I do not want to give you 
the impression that I am being un- 
duly critical of our business. Nor 





do I want to imply that the institu- 
tion of life insurance has done a poor 
job in fulfilling its responsibilities. 
Furthermore, in raising some of 
these questions, | do not mean to 
create an impression that my own 
company has found all of the solu- 
tions. 

| think one of the most serious 
problems of public policy facing the 
life insurance business, as well as 
many other businesses, is its in- 
creasing complexity. This has re- 
sulted in a growing inability to 
translate our business to the public 
in terms they can understand. 

In recent years, business has 
grown far more technical, and has 
developed a higher and higher de- 
gree of specialization. These trends 
have brought many obvious benefits, 
in the form of more efficient opera- 
tions, better products and lower 
costs. But in this process, each 
business has devéloped a technical 
jargon of its own—a kind of verbal 
shorthand. It provides a very effi- 
cient and accurate method of com- 
municating with other people in the 
same business. But to people out- 
side the business, it sounds like 
Greek. It has gotten so bad that 
a man in one business today hardly 
knows what anyone in another busi- 
ness is talking about! 


Don't Understand 


Now, I submit that it is a funda- 
mental rule of human behavior that 
people tend to mistrust what they 
cannot understand. And there is 


a great deal of evidence to indicate 

that much of the public mistrust of 

our business system, which exists 
(Continued’on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


today in many quarters, is due pri- 
marily to a failure to understand 
it. In the life insurance business we 
are particularly vulnerable in this 
matter of complexity because we 
have to deal with a combination of 
legal, actuarial, medical and financial 
language, than which no combina- 
tion could be tougher. 

Another thing I am afraid may 
hurt our public standing, and cause 
us trouble in the future, is the de- 
plorable tendency we seem to have 
in the life insurance business to talk 
about how big we are. We blithely 


bandy billions about, as if we were 
talking about street car tokens. 
When I first came into this business 
and began to look over company 
statements, I used to put my thumb 
over the last six ciphers in each of 
the figures, so as to reduce the total 
to something I could comprehend. 
Like most people, I’m a fellow who 
believes that there is only about $218 
hard cash in the whole world. All 
the rest of it is just bookkeeping. 
Just as 1 began wondering what 
kind of a leviathan | had signed 
up to work for, I made an amazing 
discovery: Even the biggest life 
insurance companies really aren't 





Washington and Jefferson, is the oldest college west 
of the Alleghenies. The original portion of this build- 
ing was erected at Washington, Pa., in 1793. 





Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Applied Knowledge 


Many Washington and Jefferson alumni have applied the 
knowledge gained at this college to benefit their fellow men. 
Similarly, the Baltimore Life applies the useful knowledge 


gained through 70 years of Life Insurance service . 


so SO 


assure the protection of its more than 600,000 policy holders. 


Baltimore Life serves Washington, Pa. and 





vicinity through its Washington District 
Office at 603-6 Washington Trust Building. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 
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big at all! Does that surprise you? 
Well, it’s true. 

There are hundreds of industrial 
companies—considered only  me- 
dium-sized in their respective in- 
dustries—that employ far more peo- 
ple than even the largest life insur- 
ance companies do. There are hun- 
dreds that do far more new business: 
have many more sales outlets; and 
make far more money. 

They are bigger by any conm- 
parative test that can be imposed, 
except one—the amount of assets 
shown on the balance sheet. That 
figure, and another called Insurance 
in Force, which is unique in our 
business, are the only measurements 
by which the life insurance business 
and the principal units in it can be 
characterized as big. And _ that is 
inevitable because of the nature of 
our necessitates 
steadily increasing policy reserves 

Life insurance today is the most 
widely-held of all forms of property: 


business, which 


and any business responsible for the 
financial security of so many people 
has a public duty to operate in a 
goldfish bowl. Far from resenting 
the efforts of legislators, regulator 





authorities, the press, policvholders 
or others to inquire about our opera- 
tions, we should welcome such in- 
quiry as a chance to demonstrate 
the performance, soundness and in- 
We must 
be committed to a policy of complete 
public disclosure. 


tegrity of our business. 


Keeping Policyholders Informed 


feel we have a re- 
sponsibility to keep our own policy- 
holders better informed than perhaps 
we have in the past. It has always 
seemed strange to me that there is 
so little direct communication be- 
tween the home offices of life com- 
panies and their own policyholders. 
Many companies, I find, do not even 
send an annual report to all their 
policyholders. 

The policyholder’s contact with 
the company at the institutional level 
is therefore confined largely to the 
receipt of bills for his premiums. 
No one tells him what is happening 
to his money, or how his company 
is doing. Such a situation is not 
one that is calculated to build up 
much public understanding, respect 
or good will. 


Likewise, | 


Best’s Life News 
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In the life insurance business, wé 
develop a product, called a contract ; 
we scll it; then service it ; and mean- 
while invest the funds received from 
the policyholder, until we finally pay 
out such funds as a benefit to him 
or his beneficiaries. And in each of 
these four broad areas of our busi- 
ness, there are important questions 
of public policy involved. I would 
like to discuss with you briefly a few 
of the social responsibilities that 
seem most important to me. 

In the development of insurance 
contracts, it seems to me we have a 
real responsibility to keep abreast 
of the changing needs of the insuring 
public. Life insurance policies, if 
they are to meet the social and eco- 
nomic needs of various periods, must 
be improved and liberalized as times 
change and as experience justifies 
such action. 
sometimes 


It is always easy, but 
embarrassing later, to 
defend the status quo. 


Eliminate Exclusion Clauses 


Exclusion clauses should be 
avoided, in so far as possible. Most 
people would rather pay more for 
complete coverage, than to have re- 
stricted coverage at lower rates. 
When risks that used to be consid- 
ered so unusual as to require exclu- 
sion, become generally accepted by 
the public as the normal risks of life, 
then they should no longer be ex- 
cluded from life contracts, even 
though mortality and the cost of 
insurance rise as a consequence. 

For example, highway accidents 
are an important cause of death. 
jut since motor travel is almost 
universally accepted by the public 
as a normal risk of life, a motor 
vehicle exclusion would have no 
logical place today in a life insurance 
policy. The same is true of airline 
travel. 

We have come a long way in 
those respects since the early days 
of life insurance. For example, my 
own company, at one time many 
years ago, included in its policies an 
Indian Clause, which said that if 
the policyholder travelled West of 
the Mississippi and was killed by 
Indians, we did not have to pay, 
unless he had first obtained per- 
mission from us to make the trip, 


and had agreed to pay an extra pre- 
mium, 
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A plan that interests 


PARENTS and GRANDPARENTS 
See 7 








This husky young fellow is grow- 
ing up — and his insurance needs 
will grow with him. 


The Manufacturers Life Twenty- 





One Plan is tailor-made to meet 





his future needs for a substantial 
insurance backlog. Each $1000 
unit increases automatically to 
$5000 at age 21—with no increase 
in premiums. Our limits are high, 
and our premiums are low. Issued 
ages 0-11. 


CONTACT ONE CF THESE BRANCHES 
FOR MORE INFORMATION 


ae 
Baltimore Detroit Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago Hartford Newark Saginaw 
Cincinnati Honolulu Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Lansing Pittsburgh Seattle 


Also licensed in the Dist. of Columbia, Arizona, Delaware and Idaho. 


COMPANY FIRST... THEN 


YOUR OWN 


eo 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE aiaa COMPANY 


As a matter of public policy, | 
think it is important for us to ex- 
tend the benefits of life insurance 
to more and more people, through 
the development, refinement and 
better pricing of sub-standard in- 
surance. Our position with the pub- 
lic becomes progressively stronger 
as we reduce the number of people 
who can say that they are unable to 
obtain insurance from private com- 
panies. 

I have always felt that much can 
be done to improve the language, 


form and appearance of a life in- 
surance policy. Few people realize 
that most of the language in the 
policy is included, not to protect 
the company, but to define and 
protect the rights of the policyholder. 
Policies have been — successfully 
written in less formidable language 
than is now generally used. They 
can also be set in larger type, ar- 
ranged more attractively, broken up 
with sub-headings and provided with 
an index for easy reference. Policy- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Public Relations—Continued 


holders who can read and under- 
stand their contracts place a higher 
value on their life insurance pro- 
grams. 


Sales Problems 


In the area of sales, there are 
many questions of social responsi- 
bility involved. I feel very strongly 
that the first and most important of 
these is to get the American public 
adequately insured! 

The average family in this country 
today has less life insurance pro- 
tection in relation to its annual in- 
come than it did ten years ago. 
Furthermore, the public is putting 
into life insurance premiums today 
a smaller proportion of its total 
savings than it did a decade ago. 

Lags of this kind provide critics 
of our business with the argument 
that, if people will not, or ‘cannot, 
buy enough life insurance to protect 
their families adequately, then ad- 
ditional protection must be given 
them through socialized plans at 
public expense. We are witnessing 
today an attempt to initiate govern- 
ment-sponsored health insurance, on 
the theory that private carriers have 
not done an adequate job. 

The turnover of agents in our 
business, and particularly the in- 
discriminate recruiting of former 
years, has built up in the past a 
public animosity and lack of respect 
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Boston Mutual’s New Sales are 
running ahead of last year’s all-time 
record. 





JAY R. BENTON, President 
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for the work of life insurance selling. 
While I am aware of the efforts 
being made to improve selection 
techniques and to eliminate marginal 
producers, we must recognize that 
turnover of agents still remains one 
of the great unsolved problems of 
the business. 

Too many people have had an 
unsatisfactory experience in life in- 
surance +, ling. Their failure, in 
turn, discourages other good men 
from entering our business. And 
entirely aside from the effect of this 
on our own operations, we have been 
up-setting the lives of too many 
people by bringing them into a busi- 
ness in which they do not succeed. 


Services 


We talk a great deal in this busi- 
ness about the continuing service 
that the agent gives to his policy- 
holders. In many cases this service 
is undoubtedly well rendered, but 
there are many cases in which that 
is not so. Studies of this problem 
show that many policyholders think 
they do not receive enough atten- 
tion. I feel the companies should be 
sure that such service is rendered, 
and that the agent should be prop- 
erly compensated for doing the job. 

Badly designed or out-of-date in- 
come settlement programs may be 
building up great headaches for our 
business in the future. I wonder 
how many settlement agreements, if 
they became effective now, would 
work real hardship on beneficiaries ? 
If we undertake to advise people on 
such matters,.then we must assume 
a continuing obligation to keep their 
programs up-to-date. This has be- 
come particularly important in the 
light of inflationary trends in re- 
cent years. 


Two Charters 


These and many other areas of 
our business involve social responsi- 
bilities. It is therefore important 
for every company, in making man- 
agement decisions, to give a careful 
consideration to all possible public 
policy questions that may be in- 
volved. A good working rule to 
follow is this: “Never take any ac- 
tion, or make any decision unless you 
are willing to see a story about it on 
the front page of your newspaper.” 


That one test alone can prevent 
many of the public relations errors 
that companies are likely to make, 

A life insurance company, as you 
know, must have a charter fron: the 
state. But, like any other business, 
it must also have a second charier— 
a franchise from the public. This 
public franchise is not a signed certif- 
icate that you can hang on the wall, 
It is merely the good will of the 
public. But if our business loses that 
good will, and is regarded by the 
public as economically or socially 
undesirable, we will be out of busi- 
ness, just as surely as if our charter 
had been withdrawn. Our only justi- 
fication for existence is that we serve 
the public. Let’s never lose sight of 
that fact. Let’s never fail to meet 
our social responsibilities. 


DIRECTOR CHANGES 


OLLOWING are companies 
F that have recently added direc. 
tors to their boards: Colonial Life 

J.), Frederick S. Sundermann, 
waterproofing ; Home Life (N. Y.), 
Miles F. York, insurance; Golden 
State Mutual (Calif.), Ralph 
O’Hara, educator succeeding late 
Simon P. Johnson; Insuromedic 
(Texas), James E, Wallace ; Manu- 
facturers Life (Can.), Geoffrey B. 


Beatty; Massachusetts Mutual, 
Charles P. McCormick, spices; 
Minnesota Mutual, Norris K. 
Carnes, livestock; Mutual Life 
(N. Y.), Artemus L. Gates, banker; 
National Life (Vt.), John H. 
Patrick, business man; Southland 


Life (Texas), Roy W. Willoughby, 
rancher; Ben G. Sewell, attorney; 
H, D. Shuford and W. S. Dorset, 
merchants; Teachers Insurance © 
Annuity (N. Y.), Franklin 
B. Tuttle, insurance. 


Assn. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Fraternal Actuarial Assn., 
water Beach, Chicago. 

International Assn. A. & H. Underwriters, 
June” 16-19, Berkley-Carteret, Asbury Park, 
. - 

National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, Annual Meeting, June 22-25, 
Conrad Hilton, Chicago, Ill. 

National Assn. Life Underwriters, Sept. 
8-12, Chalfont-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Life Advertisers’ Assn., 
Mount Royal, Montreal. 

Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


June 4, Edge- 


Sept. 29-Oct. |, 
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ACTUARIAL MEETING 


Hk Spring meeting of the 

Society of Actuaries, at- 

tended by over 500 members, 
was opened by President Benjamin 
T. Holmes. 

The new annual statement drew 
from several people. 
Most agreed the new statement is 
superior to the old although several 
suggestions for improvement were 
made. It was pointed out that the 
inclusion of figures on the cash basis 
in addition to those on the revenue 
basis, was not all loss since Federal 
Income Tax and State Premium 
Tax requirements include cash fig- 
ures. 


discussions 


Criticism of the new requirement, 
initiated in 1951, to set up special 
reserves in life insurance companies 
for security valuations, was voiced 
by other actuaries. The speakers 
emphasized that emergency reserves 
should be all-inclusive, covering all 
emergencies and not allocated to 
specific risks. Overlapping reserves 
might adversely affect policy divi- 
dends. 


Overweights 


Overweight persons are appar- 
ently losing ground and today show 
greater extra death rates than for- 
merly. “The relative mortality of 
moderate overweights has increased 
in recent years, especially at younger 
ages,” E. A, Lew, associate actuary, 
Metropolitan said. Weight reduc- 
tion pays real dividends in increased 
longevity, he added. 

Norman Brodie, assistant actuary, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
said that a recent analysis showed 
the overweight mortality relatively 
worse than in former studies, and 
he suggested that in any inter-com- 
pany study a new table of average 
weights should be developed. 

In spite of the apparent upturn in 
overweight mortality, the death rate 
among persons with health impair- 
ments of all kinds has tended lower, 
several speakers stated. 
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That extra risk persons have en- 
joyed an even greater reduction in 
death rate than have persons in good 
health, was indicated by B. S. 
Pauley, assistant director of ordinary 
underwriting of the Prudential In- 
surance Company. 

Citing the experience of his Ca- 
nadian company, D. N. McCormick, 
associate actuary, London Life In- 
surance Company, said that up to 
1945 the under-standard risks had 
improved to about the same extent 
as standard risks, but since 1945 
the death rate on the extra-risk 
cases has shown a greater improve- 
ment. 

In most cases, the speakers cred- 
ited part of the improvement to more 
accurate diagnosis of impairments. 


War Risk 


Discussing the war risk, Oswald 
Jacoby, said that the outlook for 
world peace is not bright and the 
insurance companies could well con- 
sider adding a war clause to all new 
policies, on both military personnel 
and civilians. 

“There is little likelihood that an 
armistice will be reached in the 
Korean situation,” said Mr. Jacoby, 
who just returned from extensive 
service as Commander in the naval 
including work with the 
Korean Armistice team. 

An appeal for a general war clause 
on all new life insurance policies 
was also made by Ross Gray, associ- 
ate actuary for the Canada Life As- 
surance Company, who pictured the 
communist objective as one of keep- 
ing this country involved continu- 
ously in localized wars. 


forces, 


Group Insurance 


In opening the discussion on re- 
cent claim experience on Group 
Accident and Health insurance, J. 
Henry Smith of the Equitable of 
New York presented his company’s 
loss ratios for recent years. These 





ratios show a distinct upward trend, 
particularly for hospital and surgi- 
cal expense insurance, and in some 
instances have been above the levels 
contemplated in the premium rates. 
Among the factors underlying these 
trends he cited ratio increases caused 
by premium reductions, policy and 
claim liberalizations, costlier medi- 
cal practices and diagnostic and 
therapeutic techniques, experimenta- 
tion with marginal types of groups, 
increased utilization of medical fa- 
cilities when insured, duplication of 
coverage, and effects of inflation on 
He called for careful studies 
of experience and for cooperation 
among all concerned with providing 
these services and insurance cover- 


costs. 


age of them. 

Stanley Gingery, Prudential, con- 
firmed the increase in claim rates 
for employees’ and dependents’ hos- 
pital and surgical benefit coverage. 
The Prudential’s claim rates per 
unit of coverage had increased more 
for employees than for dependents, 
and more for hospital than for surgi- 
cal benefits. 

Arthur Weaver, John Hancock, 
summarized recent experience as 
showing a phenomenal growth in 
the business, introduction of many 
new coverages, and a steady reduc- 
tion in the margin between premiums 
and claims. He mentioned as ad- 
ditional factors resulting in increas- 
ing loss ratios the entry into the 
labor market of marginal workers 
with physical handicaps, a higher 
proportion of women, and the gen- 
eral lowering of moral standards. 
He predicted higher. unit claim costs 
in the future, but said that claim 
loss ratios might be improved by 
company action. 

The Metropolitan Life’s experi- 
ence, as quoted by Philip Rabenau, 
was along similar lines. He empha- 
sized two factors: the increasing 
number of cases with overinsurance 
by coverage in two or more plans, 
and gradual liberalizations in claim 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Actuarial Meeting—Continued 


procedures and administrative pro- 
visions. He concluded that under- 
lying changes had occurred in the 
benefits offered. 

Ray Albright said that the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident experience 
showed a high loss ratio for hospital 
plans with low daily benefit ratios. 
He ascribed this to the sharp in- 
crease in hospital charges for mis- 
cellaneous services. In one area a 
study showed a very high frequency 
of non-operative confinements. 

Some Canadian experience was 
presented by George Bere, London 
Life. This showed a more level ex- 
perience over recent years, with an 
actual decrease in the experience on 
weekly indemnity benefits. He 
pointed out that if economic condi- 
tions were to deteriorate the ex- 
perience on these weekly benefits 
might also become unfavorable. 


Premium Rate Changes 


Eli Grossman, Union Labor Life, 
presented a theoretical statistical 
method for deciding when the mor- 
tality experience would justify an 
adjustment in the premium rates 
for group life insurance, and for 
determining the amount of any ad- 
justment, based on quality control 
techniques. 

The suitability of purely statisti- 
cal approaches to the question of 
premium adjustments was ques- 
tioned by Herbert Stark, Metropoli- 
tan Life. He recommended waiting 
until experience had been unfavor- 
able for two years before raising 
premium rates, and said that pre- 
mium reductions should be made 
even more slowly, but should be 
made where indicated. In his opin- 
ion, a strictly mathematical approach 
could not properly account for all 
available information such as_in- 
dustry-wide experience, the effect 





of age distribution and geographical 
area influence. He preferred to use 
the trained judgment of experienced 
underwriters. 

Walter Mincks, Equitable of New 
York, gave the opinion that prac- 
tical considerations outweighed the- 
oretical ones in adjusting group pre- 
miums. He cited the influence of 
competition and the difficulty of 
changing premium rates frequently 
on employee-pay-all plans, such as 
on dependent coverage. Package 
plans have lowered the necessity for 
many changes. He doubted the 
value of mechanical methods of 
rate determination. 


Major Medical Expense 


The two types of major medical 
expense insurance being offered by 
the Connecticut General were de- 
scribed by William Keffer. These 
are a “flat deductible” plan, and one 
with an increasing deduction as 
income increases. Both plans are 
offered only to large groups. He 
believed that 1951 was not a repre- 
sentative year as to sales because 
of the experimental nature of the 
coverage, and the difficulties im- 
posed by stabilization regulations. 
Some evidences of anti-selection 
have already been found. He pre- 
ferred an increasing to a flat de- 
ductible plan, and speculated that 
major medical expense insurance 
might be the key to the combination 
of all types of group hospital and 
medical coverages. 

Edmund Whittaker, Prudential, 
described major medical expense 
insurance plans having a schedule 
of benefits as being undesirable, 
since such plans are more intended 
to cover persons with higher in- 
comes, who are subject to greater 
charges for such expenses. Higher 
income groups also show a higher 
rate of participation in such plans, 
even on an emplovee-pay-all basis. 


He found a great interest in t ose 





Raymond F. Low, President 
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coverages and predicted a | rge 
volume of business within the 
few years. 


ext 


The Extended Medical Expense 
Coverage issued by Metropolitan 
Life was described by William 
Thomas. He pointed out the need 
for careful integration with existing 
plans, and individual tailoring. Plans 
were offered both with and without 
inside limits on such items as _hos- 
pital room and board charges and 
surgical costs. The plans are not 
as attractive to lower-paid em- 
ployees since they may not expect 
to receive benefits worth the extra 
contribution required. Separate 
forms of extended coverage for 
various classes of employees may be 
desirable. 


Disability 


Edward Dougherty, Union Cen- 
tral, gave the results of a question- 
naire sent to 17 companies which 
wrote group permanent insurance 
as to total and permanent disability 
income benefits offered. Of these 
17 companies, all of which wrote 
such a benefit, in only four was the 
clause generally available. In all 
cases the benefit reduced the face 
amount of insurance and disability 
was covered only to age 60. 

Harold Harrigan, Metropolitan 
Life, noted a recent revival of in 
terest in the instalment disability 
benefit on group term coverage. A 
deterrent factor is the New York 
requirement of a minimum extra 
premium of $1 a thousand. Careful 
underwriting and annual review are 
required, as a two-years-pay insur- 
ance plan would provide an instal- 
ment benefit of 40% of earnings 

John Marcus described the Pru- 
dential’s instalment benefit and said 
that demand had been small except 
when replacement business was in- 
volved. A six-month elimination 
period is used, and the instalments 
paid’ reduce the amount of insurance 
in event of recovery. 

Wilmer A. Jenkins, vice presi- 
dent, Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, described the 
College Retirement Equities Fund 
recently organized by his company. 
The Equities Fund is a separate 
corporation which will operate on!y 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


100 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wecker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRanklin 2-2633 

















ALVIN BORCHARDT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
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BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
Employee Benefit Plans 
RICHMOND - ATLANTA 





A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bidg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 


Certified Publi. Accountants and Actuaries 
10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


Harry S. Tressel, M.A.LA. Wm. H. Gillette, C.P.A 
M. Wolfman, F.S.A. oW. P. Kelly 
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ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
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Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


ACTUARY AND 
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F. Cempbell, Jr., Consulting Actuaries. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
Pension Consultants 
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WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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in the college pension field. Not 
more than half of an individual’s 
pension contribution will go into 
this Fund, will be invested in stocks, 
and will provide a variable retire- 
ment benefit to supplement the fixed 
benefit provided by the T.I.A.A. 
The individual's interest in the Fund 
will be expressed as a number of 
shares whose value depends on the 
experience of the Fund. 

Mr. Jenkins stated that this ar- 
rangement gives the participant a 
better chance of meeting inflationary 
increases in the cost of living. In 
addition, since there are no fixed 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associate 
E. P. HIGGINS 








The Bourse Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





dollar benefits guaranteed and since 
the annuities will have no cash sur- 
render values, the Fund need not 
accumulate a surplus or contingency 
reserve and is protected from cash 
runs during depressed economic con- 
ditions. 

Meyer Melnikoff, Assistant Ac- 
tuary, Prudential, pointed out that 
this type of plan can be used only 
where the pension is of the “money 
purchase” type. The cost to the 
employer is a fixed amount while 
the retirement benefit to the em- 
ployees will vary depending upon 
experience. He agreed that a fund 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 








Telephone Hanover 2-5840 





with substantial investment in com- 
mon stocks would better withstand 
the effects of inflation than one in- 
vested primarily in bonds. 

Harold Lawson, vice-president 
and actuary, Massachusetts Protec- 
tive Association, pointed out several 
dangers inherent in the Equity Fund 
approach. He stated that in periods 
of prosperity the Fund might have 
a large amount of contributions to 
invest when stock prices were high, 
while in depressed times, when 
stock prices were lower, contribu- 
tions would fall off. He also pointed 


(Continued on the next page) 
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out the difficulty of determining 
whether management is properly 
doing its job since no test of solvency 
or good business judgment is avail- 
able. 

Mr. Lawson felt that insurance 
companies should not enter this 
field and pointed out that the invest- 
ment functions of a company, now 
subordinate to its primary purpose 
of insurance, would become para- 
mount under this type of Equities 
Fund. He also discussed the rela- 
tively small volume of good stocks 
available for investment as com- 
pared in the volume of bonds avail- 
able and in the life company assets. 

Howard Hennington, assistant ac- 
tuary, Equitable, stated that a pen- 
sion plan under which part of the 
funds are used to provide fixed 
dollar benefits while part provide 
variable benefits depending on the 
experience of the fund is a parallel 
to the usual investment procedure 
of an individual who puts part of 
his money in bonds and part in 
common stocks. He pointed out that 


the popularity of pension benefits 
based on final average salary was 
due in large part to the protection 
against inflation it provided for em- 
ployees. However, he pointed out 
that the employee had to take all 
the risks of inflation after he re- 
tired. The equity fund approach 
would provide a “hedge” against 
inflation without necessitating ex- 
cessive employer costs. 

Robert J. Myers, chief actuary, 
Social Security Administration, 
pointed out that the cost of living 
is not very well correlated with 
stock prices. Equity fluctuations are 
much more violent than changes in 
the cost of living, and Mr. Myers 
suggested that some dampening de- 
vice might be needed to prevent fund 
values from fluctuating too errati- 
cally. 

Klectronic computers capable of 
doing a very substantial job for the 
life insurance industry are already 
available according to Malvin E. 
Davis, vice-president and actuary 
of the Metropolitan Life. In a spe- 
cial report to the Society Mr. Davis, 
Chairman of the Society’s Commit- 
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tee investigating such devices, in- 
dicated that electronic computers 
can now be regarded as sufficiently 
reliable and versatile to be efiec- 
tively used in the day-to-day office 
work of an insurance company. 

To illustrate the wide services 
such equipment could perform other 
members of the committee presented, 
in considerable detail, a plan for ad- 
ministering Ordinary insurance and 
indicated the manner in which such 
a plan might be managed with either 
a punched card electronic computer 
of relatively small size or a large 
magnetic-tape computer. The plan 
described indicated that practically 
every figure needed for servicing 
a particular policy could be devel- 
oped automatically and less expen- 
sively by the passage of the policy 
information through an_ electronic 
computer once a year, on the policy 
anniversary. The importance of au- 
tomatic filekeeping machinery and 
ultra high speed printers may have 
been somewhat exaggerated, it was 
said. 

Mr. Davis concluded the 
mittee’s report with his observation 
on the probable effect of the use of 
such equipment on office organiza- 


com- 


tions and the necessity for develop- 
ing men who understood the need 
for the present procedures followed 
in all home office operations. 


Papers and Notes 


Three papers and two actuarial 
notes were presented to the mem- 
bers. Marjorie Van Eenam and ( 
J. Nesbitt, University of Michigan, 
discussed a new method of setting 
up retirement income policies. Eu- 
gene A. Rasor and Robert J. Myers, 
Social Security Administration, sub- 
mitted an actuarial note on_ the 
valuation of shares in a share-and- 
share-alike last survivor annuity. 
Charles Trowbridge, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, presented a paper on pension 
funding 
funding, 


pay as you go, terminal 
entry age normal, unit 
credits were included among the 
methods discussed. James MacLean 
reported on the recent mortality ex- 
perience of the Bankers Life of 
Nebraska. The results of a Special 
Investigation of Group Hospital Ex- 
pense Experience were submitted 
by S. W. Gingery, Assistant A: 
tuary, Prudential. 
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LIFE INSURANCE OPINION 


HOULD the U. S. Treasury 
oe to borrow substantially in 
the foreseeable future and wish to 
market some of its securities wita 
life insurance companies, such com- 
panies should be offered a lb md with 
a maturity of from 20 to 40 years 
and with an interest rate that is 
fully competitive under market con- 
ditions existing at time of 
This is the 
company executives who answered a 
questionnaire circulated by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman, D., Texas, 
as Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on General Credit Control and Debt 
Management of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report. 

Representative Patman made pub- 
lic overall report based on question- 
naires sent to life insurance com- 
panies and others interested in the 
fields of monetary control and pub- 
lic debt management as to the respec- 
tive roles of the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve System in these fields. 
The report included a summary of 
answers by life insurance executives, 
the summary having been prepared 
by Dr. James J. O'Leary, Director 
of Investment Research of the Life 
Insurance Association of America, 
in cooperation with the staff of Rep- 
resentative Patman’s Subcommittee. 


issue. 
consensus of 38 life 


Safety First 


Virtually all of the executives 
who replied pointed out that, as 
trustees of policyholders’ funds, the 
primary objective of their policy 
with respect to all their investments, 
is to earn the highest possible rate 
of return consistent with safety of 
principal. It was stressed that the 
higher the rate of return on invest- 
ments, the lower the net cost of life 
insurance to policyholders. This is 
important since the life insurance 
business is highly competitive on a 
net cost basis. Most of the executives 
pointed out that, while their goal is 
to earn the highest possible return 
consistent with safety of principal, 
they are striving at least to earn a 
tatc of return high enough to cover 
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the average rate of return required 
by policy contracts. 

‘Lhe replies of lite company execu- 
tives in regard to future government 
borrowing, which was one of three 
subjects they were questioned on, 
showed that a large majority indi- 
cated that any bond proposed to be 
otfered the life companies should 
be fully marketable. Several speci- 
fied that it should be ineligible for 
purchase by commercial banks. 

The life company executives also 
were asked by Representative Pat- 
man to describe the policy of their 
individual companies as to portfolio 
changes (a) from World War II 
to before Korea (June, 1950) and 
(b) since the Korean 
started. 

In making their replies on all 
three questions submitted by the 
subcommittee chairman, the execu- 
tives set forth some basic factors in 
the determining of the investment 
policies of their respective compa- 
nies. 


situation 


Investment Objectives 


Many of the replies indicated that 
an important objective of investment 
policy is to aid in meeting the capital 
requirements of the national eco- 
nomy as they develop. Often it was 
noted that life companies during 
World War II invested heavily in 
(covernment bonds to aid war financ- 
ing. Then, in the postwar period 
funds moved on to meet the needs 
of the private sectors of the economy. 
Thus life insurance funds aided the 
reconversion of industry from war 
to peacetime production and later 
contributed to the expansion of in- 
dustrial capacity as an offset to in- 
flation. As the postwar demand for 
housing facilities developed, the dol- 
lars entrusted by the policyholders 
to the companies flowed to meet this 
need through mortgage loans. The 
replies of the executives indicated 
that in the last two years in par- 
ticular there had been an increase 
in Veterans Administration and 
Federal Housing Administration 
mortgage holdings. After the Ko- 


rean fighting started, life insurance 
investments shifted to defense and 
dlefense-supporting production. 

In connection wita defense finan- 
cing, the executives expressed their 
strong support of the Voluntary 
Credit Restraint Program and _ in- 
dicated full cooperation with the 
plan. They reported that they have 
carefully scrutinized both mortgage 
loans and corporate loans in ac- 
cordance with the program and 
stated that the program has been 
effective in accomplishing the ob- 
jective of channelling funds into 
defense and defense-supporting and 
otherwise productive and essential 
uses. The general view was that 
the plan has been of real aid in com- 
bating inflation. 


Bond Thaw Effect 


As a result of the unpegging of 
the Government bond market in 
March, 1951, the life insurance com- 
panies were faced with possible 
losses on their marketable Govern- 
ment securities in case of sale. Ques- 
tioned as to the importance of this 
development, many of the company 
executives stated that the prospect 
of losses upon the sale of Govern- 
ments, below par, eliminated further 
disposals of such securities com- 
pletely or reduced them substanti- 
ally. Many pointed out that the 
withdrawal of support of Govern- 
ments at fixed prices and the sub- 
sequent decline in the prices of 
Governmient securities have been of 
tremendous importance, in that it 
has become impossible for compa- 
nies to continue with making for- 
ward investment commitments on 
the assumption that their holdings 
of Governments were the equivalent 
of cash and could be liquidated at 
known fixed prices. The result indi- 
cated was that life insurance compa- 
nies were obliged to look to their 
current flow of cash to take care of 
commitments. 

Several companies pointed out 
that prior to the threat of capital 
losses on Government securities, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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they had already stopped disposing 
of such securities because they felt 
their holdings had been reduced 
sufficiently from the viewpoint of 
portfolio balance. However, these 
companies pointed out that, had they 
still been disposing of Government 
securities, the prospect of capital 
loss on sales would have been a 
strong deterrent to further selling. 

Another basic element of life in- 
surance investment policy running 
through the replies was that the 
companies strive to maintain what 
they regard as a proper balance in 
their portfolios as between the dif- 
ferent classes of investment holdings. 
Most of the replies indicated that 
when World War II ended Govern- 
ment bonds made up too large a 
proportion of life insurance assets, 
so that from the viewpoint of striv- 







ing for proper portfolio balance as 
well as to improve investment re- 
turn, most companies believed it 
necessary to dispose of Government 
bonds as other attractive investment 
opportunities appeared. Likewise, 
many of the companies indicated that 
by the end of 1950 they were reach- 
ing the limits of portfolio balance 
in their holdings of residential mort- 
gage loans. 

Finally, many of the executives 
indicated that life insurance com- 
panies, by the very nature of their 
business, are long-term investors 
and that investments are made to 
obtain a continuing income and are 
normally held to maturity if the re- 
turn is sufficiently attractive. 


I'm a Kinsey reporter, 

A job that | adore. 

| can ask girlies questions 
That | never dared before. 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough-knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquired only with long experience. 

Tue First Boston Corporation, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating financing 
programs are invited to consult with us. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


Unirep States GoveRNMENT SECURITIES 
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BANK AND INsuRANCE Company Stocks 


Distributor . 
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L.O.M.A. EXAMS 


NOTHER record in life insur- 
ance education has been estab- 
lished by the Life Office Manage- 
ment Institute. This 
year, 5,800 employees of home ofiices 
and field offices of 289 life insurance 


Association 


companies and organizations wrote 
11,107 examinations during the week 
of May 5. The 1952 enrollment rep- 
resents an increase of about 50% 
1951 and about 18% 
greater than the 1950 figure, the 
previous all-time record. 

Full educational 
program of the Life Insurance Insti- 
tute of Canada with that of the 
1..0O.M.A. Institute became effective 
this year. Therefore, enrollments 
from Canadian companies were 
largely responsible for the 1952 ex 
panded activity of the L.O.M.A 
Institute. Enrollments from United 
States companies also 
This latter development may well 
indicate that employees are agai 
thinking about their business careers 
after the period of uncertainty that 
vas generated by the events which 
followed the invasion of South ko- 
rea. 

Practically all L.O.M.A. Institute 
students are employed by life com 
panies in the United States and Can 
ada, although enrollments were re- 
ceived this year from two men 11 
England, one man in the Philippine 
Islands, and four men in the Armed 
As during World War II, 
the Institute arranges with com- 
manders of Army and Navy units 
for interested students to take ex- 
aminations while still in service 

From the long-term point of view, 
the L.O.M.A. Institute was par- 
ticularly gratified by the enrollment 
of over 2,600 students for Examina 
tion 1. This increase in the number 
of beginning students bespeaks con- 
tinued company recognition of the 
benefits of the program and is evi- 
dence that a larger segment of life 
insurance personnel is becoming in- 
formed in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the business. 

Grading of 1952 examinations got 
under way June 1. In spite of the 
unusual number of papers to be 
marked this year, the L.O.M.A. 
expects to be able to release its re- 
ports on the examinations by the 
beginning of August. 
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MISCELLANY 


Non-medical limits in the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company have been 
increased as follows: 0-9, $5,000; 
10-30, $10,000; 31-35, $7,500 and 
36-40, $5,000. 


A 
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Six new companies have recently 
been elected to membership in the 
Agency Management Association 
now 226 companies. The new ones 
are: Bankers Security Life, lowa; 
Beneficial Standard, Calif.; Com- 
mercial and Industrial Life, Texas ; 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Nebr. ; South 
Coast Life, Texas and Meiji Mutual 
Life, Tokyo. 


In an air risk survey brought 
about by the crashes of airplanes in 
recent months, the brokerage firm 
of Schiff, Terhune & Company, Inc. 
has found that in most life insur- 
ance policies the pe icvholder is COv- 
ered with respect to life insurance 
double indemnity and waiver of 
premium provisions for flights on 
regularly scheduled aircraft. The 
insurance brokerage firm drew the 
conclusion that if individuals used 
company owned planes, private 
planes or non-scheduled aircraft it 
is best to secure special protection 
for that type of flying. Such a pol- 
icy is generally referred to as a 
comprehensive air travel contract. 

i, - a 
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The Association of Life Under- 
writers of Hawaii brought the Life 
Insurance Marketing Institute of 
Purdue University to the Islands 
for one week beginning May 12. 
\pproximately 200 life underwriters 
attended. 

wy 

\s a result of the flood emergency 
in the Middle West, in late April 
an’ May, the Business Men’s As- 
surmmee Company granted an ad- 
ditional 31 days to the regular grace 
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period for the payment of premiums. 
This grace holds true for all policies, 
including A. & H. and hosy.italiza- 
tion. 


P. Ian Murray, supervisor of 
public relations for the Confedera- 
tion Life Association, has been 
elected Ontario Presider+ of the 
Canadian Industrial taitors As- 
sociation. Mr. Murray 7: on the 
press committee of the L.A\.A. in 


1951. 


Hamlin, C.L.U., 
agency vice president of the Guar- 
antee Mutual Life, has announced 
the company’s entry into the pension 
trust field. 

J. P. Donelan, vice president and 
medical director of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life, has been elected to the 
Board of Life Insurance Medicine, 
a new organization fornied in 1951 
by the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. 

The Guarantee Mutual Life of 
Omaha is now considering accidental 
death benefit up to a maximum of 
$50,000. 


George ee. 


On May 5 last, a pension planning 
forum for employers’ attorneys, ac- 
countants and ‘others interested was 
held in Hartford under the spon- 
sorship of the Hartford Chapter, 
/Imerican Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Similar forums ’° in 
the past have been held in Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Pittsburgh. 


The Reliance Life of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Provident Life and 
Casualty of Chattanooga have joined 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 177, with 9 associate 


member companies. 


At the Spring meeting of the 
Health Insurance Council, Ralph 
Heller, 2nd vice president of the 
Prudential, was elected chairman 
for the coming year succeeding John 
W. Joanis, assistant secretary, 
Hardware Mutuals. Alice Chellberg 
of the American Mutual Life, was 
re-elected secretary. In addition, 
the following were named vice chair- 
nen: James Andrews, Jr., Life 
Association of America; L. A. Or- 
sini, Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters; and James R. Wil- 
hams, Health and Accident Under- 
writers Conference. 


The film “For Some Must 
Watch,” sponsored by the /nstitute 
of Life Insurance, has won an annual 
award of Scholastic Teacher as one 
of the best filmstrips produced under 
business sponsorship. 

























The Life & Casualty Insurance 
Company of Tennessee has repur- 
chased Radio Station WLAC in 
Nashville for a price in excess of 
$1,000,000. The Station will be 
set up as a separate operating cor- 
poration. Application has also been 
made for television. 


At a Founders Night, conducted 
by the Society of Life Office Man- 
agement Graduates, 
George E. Johnson, vice president 
of Teachers Insurance & Annuity 
told those assembled 
that learning is a lifetime job. “ Many 
people stop learning when they 
graduate from high school or col- 
lege. That is before they have 
matured enough to begin to think 
deeply. If not used, our minds tend 
to get rusty. All of us have im- 
measurable capacities for develop- 
ment and advancement.” 


Association 


Association, 


{Continued on the next page) 
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Effective May 1 the Manhattan 
Life of New York is writing Salary 
Allotment Insurance. 

Wendell Buck, formerly with The 
Manhattan Life as assistant to the 
president in charge of public rela- 
tions, has started his own public 
relations and sales promotion or- 
ganization at 10 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


Sales of new shares in “mutual 
funds” (open-end investment com- 
panies) during the first quarter of 
this year amounted to $198,234,000 
compared with $194,039,000 during 
the same period in 1951. Net sales, 
after reductions, were $149,439,000 
compared with $131,889,000. 


ww OW 

Effective August 1 next the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is abolishing 
the sending of premium receipts for 
both National Service Life Insur- 
ance and Ul’. S. Government Life 
Insurance policies. In making this 





announcement the Administration 
stated that many private insurance 
companies had found it successful 
and, in addition, the Administration 
expected to save approximately $1,- 
000,000 by discontinuing the re- 
ceipts. 


we owe ok 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, President Mason H. Big- 
elow said that more than half of 
all blindness occurring today could 
be prevented by using the knowledge 
we now possess. He further pointed 
out that even more astonishing re- 
sults could be secured by more re- 
search. Currently only a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars is invested in 
research in contrast to a total of 
$5,000,000 spent on eye cosmetics. 


WwW YW 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York City Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. McAllister, New 
England Mutual; vice presidents— 
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Figure you have 
“Served your Apprenticeship”? 


if yow are @ good producer we have a most unusual 
proposition for you with an up-and-coming company 
in small and medium-size cities in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas and Mississippi. Com- 





ization. Write to me. 





~ 812 OLIVE ST. 





and Hospital- 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


XS MUTUAL SAVINGS _ 
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writer and 
unusual opportunity, 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY ‘gk: 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 





administrative, Harold N. Sloane. 
C.L.U., Continental Assurance; 
public relations, Harry K. Gutman, 
C.L.U., Mutual Life; educational, 
Harold A. Loewenheim, C.L.U, 
Home Life and treasurer, Thomias 
L. O’Hara, Metropolitan Life. 
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The North American Reassurance 
Company has moved from 110 to 
161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
ie 


The Northwestern National of 
Minnesota has released a brochure 
entitled, Longer Life for People 
Past 40,” containing full-size repro- 
ductions of the first 16 advertise- 
ments in its series on the subject 
of geriatrics. 
these 
centers of influence. 


\gents will distribute 
brochures to clients and 


The Pacific Mutual has announced 
rate reductions for the majority of 
its non-participating plans. At the 


$3993 


Face value of.the average of all policies 
A) we 
1951 was $8,293.00, and in 1950 UNITED 
in sixth position among the 
more than 500 life insurance 

with an 


UNITED LIFE in 


average policy of 


The scope and added benefits of every 
LIFE 


policyholder alike with an 


policy provide’ under- 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED > 
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"In 1947 we moved to Fort Wayne to live and Bill 
became Athletic Director for Purdue University Center. 


“It was then that Hugh Jennings, General Agent for the 
Minnesota Mutual gave us the Success Bond Presentation. 
We were sold and we never forgot the impression it made 
on us. So, when Bill and | decided his future was too 
limited, he turned to the insurance field and Minnesota 
Mutual. 


“Bill is a big friendly Westerner with an inexhaustible 
supply of drive and enthusiasm and a desire to help his 


MRS. BILL TWITCHELL 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


fellow man. This, combined with Minnesota Mutual's sales 
tools, form an unbeatable combination. 


"Now Bill is his own boss; he isn't confined to an office. 
Our two children, Terry and Gary, will never know the 
anxiety of an insecure existence now that Bill has 
boarded ‘The Minnesota Mutual Future Unlimited’." 


Bill Twitchell's paid business totaled $773,334 in 
his first full year, 1951. Bill attributes his sucesss to 
the amazing, revised Success-O-Graph. If you want 
to know how Bill Twitchell does it, write today. 
There's no obligation. 














“7ée MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Organized 1880 








same time the charges for premium 
waiver benefits were decreased. 
There have been no changes made 
in non-forfeiture values. 

The Insurance Department of 
Pennsylvania has sent a note to all 
life and casualty insurance com- 
panies writing accident and health 
coverage in that state. In essence 
the note says that non-cancellable 
insurance means just what it says 
and that some policies currently 
being offered by companies oper- 
ating in Pennsylvania do not mea- 
sure up to the definition. 

WwW YK 

The Prudential has been cited by 
the newspapers of America for effi- 
cient use of newspaper advertising 
in 1951 to promote the sale of life 


isurance. 
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The State Mutual of Massachu- 
setts has announced that it will enter 
the accident and sickness field as 
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soon as possible. According to the 
present schedule, this will probably 
be in the latter part of 1953. 
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The United States Life has joined 
the list of companies which have 
eliminated premium receipts except 
upon the specific request of the pol- 
icyowner. 


SALES 


business for the 
Bankers Life of Iowa during the 
first quarter totaled $47,041,157, 
representing a 10% increase over 
the same period in 1951. 


New _ paid 


-m ’ 
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New paid life for the first quarter 
of this year was $33,367,249 in the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company 
compared with $29,065,807, repre- 
senting a gain of 14.8%. 
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New Canadian life sales in March 
this year totaled $217,100,000, made 


up of ordinary, $150,000,000; 
weekly premium, $17,600,000 and 
group, $49,500,000. 


Over $23,849,000 of new business 
was reported by the Great-IV est Life 
Assurance Company for April, rep- 
resenting a new reeord for that 
month. 


ww ov 


Submitted business for the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company ex- 
ceeded $20,000,000 in April in honor 
of agency vice president Frank F. 
Weidenborner and represented the 
largest volume for that month in 
the 92 year history of the company. 


wk ® 


Sales in the Guarantee Mutual 
Life were 22.7% higher in April 
of this year than in 1951. The vol- 
ume for the year showed a 14.8% 
increase over the first 4 months of 
1951. 


(Continued on ihe next page} 





Miscellany—Continued 


Sales of accident, sickness and 
hospitalization for April showed a 
17.7% gain compared with the same 
month in 1951. For the first four 
months the comparable gain was 
15.8%. 

A, 
WwW WR 
New sales in the Jefferson Stand- 


ard during the first 3 months of this 
year totaled $35,000,000, represent- 


ing the largest amount ever sold in 


that period in the company’s history. 

A dividend of 20¢ per share was 
declared April 28 payable May 5 
to holders of record on May 1. 
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New business sold by the district 
agency department of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life totaled $327,000,- 
000 during the first 90 days of 1952, 
representing an all-time record for 
that period. 
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New business written in April by 
the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company totaled $13,210,552, bring- 


ing the total for the first four months 
to $46,471,882, representing the 
largest production for the first four 
months of any previous year in the 
company’s 57-year history. 


— Se 


New submitted business for The 
Manhattan Life during April was 
$12,234,750, representing an_all- 
time high for any one month in the 
company’s history. The previous 
high was April, 1951 and the amount 
was $10,981,000. 
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New business produced by the 
National Life of V ermont in the first 
quarter of this year totaled $34,- 
985,858, representing an increase 
of 14.13% over the same period 
in 1951. 


New business totaling $32,000,000 
written during April established a 
new high for that month in the New 
England Mutual Life. Business for 
the first four months was $134,747- 


655, marking a 15.7% gain ove: 
1951 sales. 
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An increase of 7.4% in 
quarter sales was reported by 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 
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Paid business in the first quarter 
of this year in the Ohio State Life 
was the largest in the company’s 
history and showed a 38% 
over the same period in 1951, 


gain 
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New paid business for the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life for the first three 
months of 1952 totaled $31,350,000, 
representing a 6.5 increase over the 
corresponding period of last year 

te oe tt 

On April 30 the Volunteer State 
Life of Tennessee passed the $200- 
000,000 insurance in force mark 
On August 31, 1949 it passed the 
$150,000,000 mark. Assets as of 
April 30 exceeded $50,000,000. 
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UNITED SERVICES LIFE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE 


Life insurance protection exclusively 
for commissioned officers, warrant offi- 
cers dnd their wives and children. 


Specific protection of a non-restrictive 
type with world-wide coverage and no 
war clause. Aviation protection avail- 


Our full-time representatives offer per- 
sonalized life insurance service and 
Brokerage business is not 


UNITED SERVICES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1625 EYE STREET, N. WAG) wastineron 6, D. C. 


and Wisconsin. 











THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


%& Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's contracts to 
those looking for a permanent connection. 


* Complete line of life insurance policy contracts from birth to age 
65 with full death benefit from age 0 on juvenile policy contracts. 


* Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts with 
lifetime benefits. 


* Individual Famil 


Hospitalization contracts with surgical, medical 
and nurse benefits. 


* Complete substandard facilities. 


% Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all legal reserve life insurance companies 


COMPANY’S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 


Openings in California, Figrida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. G6. Ashbrook, Executive Vice President 
North American Building, Chicago 3, Illinois 


OF CHICAGO 
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SMALL COMPANY OPPORTUNITIES 


MALL companies can afford 
Sin should do more independent 
thinking,” Charles J. Zimmerman, 
CLU, affirmed at the conclusion of 
the three-day LIAMA Small Com- 
panies Conference devoted to agency 
building. 

The Agency Management Asso- 
ciation Managing Director made a 
plea for small companies to take 
advantage of their particular assets 
in the area of experimentation. 
Small companies can try ideas which 
have not been thoroughly tested be- 
fore. With less tradition to bind 
them, they can exercise more initia- 
tive in putting new ideas into prac- 
tice. 

Too often, there is a trend for 
small companies not to accept new 
ideas, but to sit back and wait to 
see what the big fellows are going 
todo. He suggested that what is best 
for the big fellows is not always nec- 
essarily best for the small company. 
Mr. Zimmerman cited some exam- 
ples from recent developments in the 
business. 


A Question of Manpower 


If the small compauies are seri- 
ously going to undertake an agency 
building program, he said, they must 
remember that they cannot expect 
results too quickly, that money alone 
will not do the job, and that you can’t 
build a first-class agency with sec- 
ond-rate managerial talent. The 
small company, along with the larger 
company has, as the starting point 
of its manpower problems, the train- 
ing and development of first-rate 
managers. 

In agency building, it is true that 
the small company faces certain 
handicaps. For example, small com- 
panies ‘may not have as_ great 
margins as larger companies. They 
may not have as well-established a 
sales organization on which to build, 
and frequently they do not have an 
agency-building pattern established. 

On the other hand, they also have 
some very marked advantages. One 
great advantage is that it is much 
ea-ier for the small company to es- 
ial lish sound human relations. The 
larser an organization grows, the 
more difficult it is to retain the per- 
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sonal relationship which is such a 
vital part of human relations. 

Mr. Zimmerman said small com- 
panies have the opportunity to move 
more rapidly into newly-developed 
markets. He called attention to the 
decentralization of industry and the 
rapid growth of suburban areas, and 
the opportunity the small company 
has in establishing agency organiza- 
tions in those communities which 
have often been necessarily over- 
looked by the larger companies. Be- 
cause of their more flexible manage- 
ment, they don’t have to go through 
the formalized procedure of a larger 
organization if they decide to enter 
new territory. 


Markets Not Saturated 


Turning to a discussion of markets 
certainly there is every reason to 
believe that we have not saturated 
our market either in the extent of 
our coverage or in the adequacy of 
our coverage. Indeed, when we are 
considering extent of coverage, we 
have many clues which would in- 
dicate that we have made no gains 
in the last decade. It is true that 
77 per cent of the spending units in 
this country own some life insurance 
and 86 million Americans are policy- 
owners of our companies. But what 
about the 23 per cent of spending 
units who do not own life insurance? 
Is 77 per cent about the saturation 
point? 

Logical thinking would lead us to 
believe that it is not. The percentage 
of people who can’t get life insur- 
ance is extremely small—under three 
per cent. The percentage of people 
who don’t need life insurance is 
extremely small, and the percentage 
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of people who can’t pay for life 
insurance is also extremely small. 

LIAMA’s Baton Rouge survey, 
he reported, shows that 50 per cent 
of people questioned in that city had 
not been called on by an agent within 
a year, and 33% per cent had not 
been called on by an agent in more 
than a year. Of the latter group, 
37 per cent had incomes of $5,000 
a year or more. From the stand- 
point of ability to pay, he pointed 
out, more than one-third of the 
group not called on in more than a 
year qualified. He commented, “We 
can assume they have the need, and 
can get life insurance.” 

He also quoted from a study made 
by the Psychological Corporation. 
Their figures showed that 25 per 
cent of people owning life insurance 
had not been called on by an agent 
in two years, and 50 per cent of 
nonowners of life insurance had not 
been called on in two years. 


Potential Not Approached 


From these clues we would have 
to conclude that we have not ap- 
proached the potential in extent of 
coverage. We may have lost ground 
in certain occupational groups such 
as the blue collar and farm market. 
We may have lost ground, too, in 
certain economic groups such as the 
$3,000 to $5,000 income earners. 
Then, too, in geographic groups, our 
1949 Buyer Study shows that the 
percentage of coverage decreases 
with the decrease in density of 
population. These figures should be 
of special interest to the small com- 
panies : our coverage in metropolitan 
areas (a million or more people) is 
84 per cent; in cities of 500,000 and 
600,000 population, it is 80 per cent ; 
in communities of 2,500-50,000, it 
is 77 per cent; under 2,500, 73 per 
cent; and in so-called open country, 
our coverage is only 66 per cent. 

As regards adequacy of coverage, 
we must definitely conclude that we 
have lost ground as against our 
potential. If we measure life insur- 
ance sales or life insurance in force 
or premium income against national 
income or against disposable per- 
sonal income or against discretionary 
spending power, we have lost 
ground in the last decade. 












A. & H. Conservation—from page 20 


Conservation werk should therefore 
be concentrated in the Field with 
proper direction from the Home 
Office. 

We honor a man who writes much 
new business but are likely to over- 
look a man whose sales record may 
be less brilliant but whose account 
is consistently growing because he 
spends part of his time preserving 
his business. It is not so much the 
honors and awards that matter as it 
is the consciousness or lack of 
consciousness of the need for con- 
servation throughout the organiza- 
tion, not only in the Home Office 
but also in the Field. I am sure that 
awareness of the need would im- 
prove our lapse rate. Business that 
stays is business that pays. 

We should not lose any oppor- 
tunities to talk to our agents about 
the value of a good Accident and 
Health account. Many successful 
men in the insurance field today will 


tell you that the backbone of their 
business is a good Accident and 
Heaith account. 


Persistency 


As we study the conservation 
material available and note the few 
companies making an effort in this 
area, a good question to ask our- 
selves is: Do we want good persist- 
ency? Froma public relations stand- 
point we should; from a standpoint 
of expense we should. Stop and 
think what results we would have if 
we were to reduce our lapse rate by 
5%. We are aware of the increased 
cost of doing business and common 
sense tells us that there is less cost 
involved in renewing business than 
in establishing records for a new 
policyholder. In most instances it 
means the same return to the agent 
and enables the company to do a 
better job. 

Now, what did our survey show? 
68 companies completed the ques- 





describes the relationship between 
the Company and its policyholders 


and Field Force. 


This relationship 


has been built on: 
A purely mutual operation. 
A General Agency foundation. 
Net level premium reserves. 


A strong surplus. 
Flexible settlement options. 


i. 
2 
a 
4. Very low net cost. 
5. 
6. 
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Its stable territory: 


ti. . ind. . fla. . Mich. . Minn. . N.D. . Ohio . Wash. . Wis. 
N.Y. . Conn. . Me. . Mass. . N.H. . N.J.. Po. . Rt, . Vi, 


Exceptional Field Opportunities available... 
Write to the Agency Secretary. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





HOME OFFICE: 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


tionnaire. Of 
companies in the field and 8 had not 


these, 7 were iew 


entered as yet. 24 indicated that 

they do not use any conservation 

methods at all. Of the remaining 29 

companies the following are their 

conservation efforts : 

10 require the personal contact of 
agents at time of delivery of 
policy. 

4 offer awards as special induce- 
ments to agents to 
persistency records. 

10 study lapses and ask agents why 
insurance was not continued. 

11 feel that business written by their 
agents has better persistency than 
that written by brokers. 

25 pay commissions on a level basis 
and 17 feel that the commission 
basis has a bearing on persistency 

10 feel that the method for 

improving persistency would be 

personal delivery of renewals by 
agents. 

think that incentive renewal com- 

missions to agents is the answer 

allows an extra 5% 


have good 


best 


+ 


_— 


on Accident 
business when an account is main- 
tained at a desired level. 


tN 


feel that forms requesting agents 
to state why policy was not re- 
newed would help. 

4+ think better training for agents 
and follow-up by 
would help. 

uses a Standard Collection System 
which is considered conservation 
effort. 


management 


— 


_ 


has a referral system for handling 

cases when client moves from one 

area to another. 

Seven companies which returned 

the questionnaire had made conser- 

vation studies. These indicate the 
following : 

Health lapse ratio is almost double 
that of Accident. 

The successful agent who does a 
good underwriting job’ at the 
beginning has better persistency. 
Long term sickness policies renew 
much better than short term. 

Business written on an annual basis 
stays in force best, and semiannual 
cases have better persistency than 
quarterly cases. 

If the original coverage adequately 
fits the needs and if it is kept 
“current” as respects improved 

policy coverage, and the amount 

of insurance is in keeping with 
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the insured’s changing economic 
condition, there is greater likeli- 
hood of continuity of insurance. 

Constant rewriting of old policies 
brings improvement in premiums 
in force but results in higher 
administrative expense. 

High lapses are primarily due to 
lack of thorough initial selling and 
renewal follow-up by agent. 


Monthly Premium Business 


If policy renews three times it there- 
after has high persistency. 

Leading producers have excessive 
lapsation ratios. 

Family policies have better per- 
sistency. 

Payroll deduction business — has 
higher lapse ratio than business 
individually billed, unless em- 
ployer contributes. 


Agent Most Important 


As we study these comments we 
find that basically most of them 
indicate that the servicing of the 
agent is the foundation for good 
persistency. This and the fact that 
good service requires good training 
and thorough understanding of 
coverage cannot be stressed too 
much. 

The following are comments which 
| hope will help in your considera- 
tion of your own problem. What 
can you do about conservation? 
There are many things. 

1. Properly train the agent in 
Accident and Health selling. 

2. Teach him to sell adequate 
insurance, not to oversell, to collect 
premium with application, to sell on 
annual basis. 

3. Encourage personal delivery of 
policies with a clear explanation of 
coverage. 

4. Educate agent to render serv- 
ice so the client will immediately 
think of him in connection with his 
insurance needs. Clients who have 
been with an agent longest are 
usually his source of advertisement 
ani a wonderful source of extra 
earnings. 

>. Assist agents by setting up a 
collections schedule for handling 
renewals. 

6. Educate agent to maintain busi- 
ness. Give him letters to use for 
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following up delinquent cases. Sug- 
gest personal reselling on lapsed 
You will find that in some 
lapsed cases the premiums were not 
paid due to oversight or because the 
premium notice was lost or misdi- 
rected. It is to his advantage to 
conserve business for there is no 
question but there are fewer prob- 
lems with old policyholders. 

7. Supply stuffers to go with 
renewals, giving facts and figures 
regarding the incidence of accidents 


cases. 


and illness. These are thought-pro- 
voking and stimulate the insured to 
continue. 

8. Keep him informed on develop- 
ments in A and H field. 

9. Set up records which will 
enable you to determine the reasons 
why insurance is not being renewed. 
Discuss these cases with your field- 
man. 

10. If you are in the Brokerage 
field, compare brokerage results 
with agents’. If better, find out why. 
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Announcing 
NATIONAL’S EXPANDED PENSION COVERAGE 


The National’s individual policy pension 
service is complete and has been designed to meet 
the needs of the pension market. We believe this 
broadened coverage will be of interest to brokers 


and surplus writers. 
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Age 
DEATH BENEFIT RETIREMENT TYPE OF RISK 
NAME OF PLAN PER UNIT BEFORE BENEFIT Am. 
RETIREMENT PER UNIT STANDARD | SUBSTANDARD | UNINSURABLE Pad 
ENDOWMENT ANNUITY $1,000 $10 Monthly Life x x Tex 
Income, 120 ness 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY (a) hiéaahs Cattle the 
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INSURANCE AND INCOME $1,500 $10 Monthly Life 
Income, 120 
RETIREMENT ANNUITY (a) heath Contae 
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RETIREMENT PLAN INSURANCE $1,000 $10 Monthly ~ 
RETIREMENT PLAN ANNUITY (a) Life Income rece 
‘ mol 
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RETIREMENT PLAN INSURANCE $1,000 $10 Monthly 
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INCOME OPTION bee 
INSURANCE WITH RETIREMENT cap 
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(Each of these plans is combined 
with Deposit Administration) 8 
a 
$10 Monthly Life has 
& | ReviREMeNT ANNUITY (a) Income, 120 x x age 
Months Certain clu 
4 the 
7 | RETIREMENT PLAN ANNUITY (a) $10 Monthly x x ibe 
Life Income 
* Graded Death Benefit may carry an extra premium to cover sifuations such as one where the employer wishes fo pay the cost of occupational ratings. Be 
(a) Return of premiums, or cash value if higher. the 
(b) Depends upon issue age and mortality class. Initially less than $1,000, increasing yearly. lea 
an 
be 
: : : ° ° ° ene wi 
A special 10 Premium Retirement Annuity The Company is also in a position to fund a Bu 
(with retirement in less than 10 years) is also new plan with contracts having a common issue 
offered. This contract pays monthly life income date with maturities in the birth month of the C 
on a ten years certain basis. individual participant so that the retirement in- ~ 
hd . . . . . A 
Special Settlements: The National guarantees come from the plan will track with Social Security. a 
contract life income rates for a delayed retirement There is a small charge for the adjustment A 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna Life: Richard D. Fuchs, with the 
company since 1945 and most recently a 
supervisor in Pittsburgh, has been named 
associate general agent in the Denver 
Agency 

x *« * 


American Mutual Life: Has announced 
the appointment of W. E. Hall and Com- 
pany as general agents in San Antonio, 
Texas. W. Earl Hall, in the insurance busi 
ness since 1938, and Mick G. Williams, with 
the agency since 1946, will represent the 
company in the life field: 


xk * 


American United Life: Robert B. Thomp- 
son, with the company since 1945 and most 
recently agency assistant, has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position as 
director of training. 


xk tk 


Atlantic Life: C. Romeo Lefort, with the 
company since 1947 and most recently a 
state supervisor for North Carolina, has 
been named manager at Raleigh. In this 
capacity he succeeds agency director Fred 
Dixon, who is continuing as a_ personal 
producer 


&-& @® 


Bankers Life (lowa): Frank H. Weisman 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager in Chicago and his territory will in- 
clude Central and Northern Illinois and 
the 21 Northern counties of Indiana 


* & @& 


Beneficial Life: Donal J. Hill, C.L.U., with 
the company since 1947 and one of its 
leading producers during the past few years 
and most recently a field supervisor, has 
been named general agent in Fresno, Calif., 
with headquarters at 415 Security Bank 
Building 


x «ke 


Central Standard Life: Ralph Kennon, 
in the business several years and most 
recently comptroller of the Northwestern 
National, has been elected a vice president. 
Mr. Kennon, a Fellow in the Society of 
Actuaries, has been very active in the In- 
surance and Accounting Statistical Asso 
ciation and is immediate past president 


: ws 
Colonial Life: John 7. Costa, one of the 
leading producers since he joined the 


company in 1948, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Paterson, N. J 
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The Corwin-Gutleber Agency bas been 
named general agent for the company in 
Ozone Park, N. Y. Domenic Piro, in the 
life insurance business six years, has been 
appointed to manage the new life de- 
partment. 


x ** 


Columbian National Life: Ruy B. Black, 
formerly with the Metropolitan, has been 
appointed general agent in Des Moines, 
lowa. 


x «rer 


Connecticut Mutual Life: Jack Hensley, 
in the business since 1939 and most re- 
cently general agent for the Pan-American 
Life in St. Louis, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Connecticut Mutual with 
offices in the St. Louis County National 
Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Effective January 1 next, Stratford Lee 
Morton, who has represented the company 
in St. Louis for more than 40 years, will 
retire and the two agencies will be com- 
bined under Mr. Hensley’s direction. 

Paul A. Hummel, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946, has been named general agent 
in South Bend, Indiana, where the Fort 
Wayne Agency was recently transferred. In 
this capacity he succeeds Walter W. Peter- 
son, who is continuing as associate general 
agent. 


x*«* 


Crown Life: The following general agency 
appointments have recently been an- 
nounced: Sidney Golden, C.L.U., 215 Den- 
ham Building, Denver, Colorado; J. Win- 
throp Randolph, 1301 Comer Building, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Robert L. Rhodes, 501 
Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. and 
W. H. Dick & Company, Alexandria, La. 
Robert Donnenfield has been named as- 
sociate general agent in Beverly Hills, while 
Sidney Bushell was likewise named in Los 
Angeles. 


x* * 


Eastern Life: A. Victor Rini, in the busi- 
ness since 1920 and most recently with the 
Phoenix Mutual, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent with offices at 635 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


x* * 


Franklin Life: Dr. W. H. F. O’Neili, for- 
merly assistant medical director of the 
Great-West Life, has been elected vice presi- 
dent and medical director of the Franklin. 
In this capacity he succeeds Dr. Frederick 
Fink, who resigned to return to his home 
state of Texas and enter general practice. 


Wesley Hardin, in the business since 1948 
and with the company since 1951, has been 
named home office agency supervisor. 

Mrs. Ruth Rock, in the business since 
1940 with the Olympic National Life, has 
been named general agent in Fairbanks, 
Alaska. The company was recently licensed 
in that territory. 


~ 2 


Girard Life: C. P. Yost, in the business 
since 1932 and most recently with the 
Reserve Life, has been elected a vice presi 
dent. 

x ke 


Guarantee Mutual Life: Frank T. Culp, 
Jr., formerly with the New York Life and 
previous to that in sales promotion for 
two department stores, has been named 
director of sales promotion. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Robert Kuhling, in the 
business since 1946 and with the company 
since 1949, has been named manager for 
Northeastern Florida with headquarters in 
Jacksonville. Sidney J. Brown, who has 
been with the company 32 years, continues 
in the Jacksonville office as city manager. 
The agency is now known as “Kuhling- 
Brown Agency.” 


xk 


Kansas City Life: Arthur J. Blum, in the 
business 22 years, has been named general 
agent for the company in Miami, Florida. 


x * * 


Lafayette Life: Max V. Goken, in the 
business since 1939 and most recently 
with the Minnesota Mutual, has been 
named director of agencies. 


xe 


Lamar Life: Clay R. Alexander, formerly 
an account executive and an advertising 
manager of a newspaper, has been named 
advertising director of the company and 
will be in complete charge of publications, 
advertising, promotional and public rela 
tions activities. 


xk 


Life & Casualty Insurance Company: 
L. R. Hunt, formerly superintendent in 
Paducah, Kentucky has been advanced to 
district manager at Kansas City, Missouri, 
while H. M. Steele, formerly manager at 
Kansas City, has been made state supervisor 
for Mississippi. 
(Continued on the next page) 











Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln National: Frank G. Lotito, who 
originally joined the company in 1939, has 
rejoined it as general agent in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding E. E. Besser, Jr., retired. 


xk 


. Manufacturers Life: G. Robert Planche, 
with the company since 1945, has been 
named manager of a newly established of- 
fice in Montreal at 713 Drummond Build- 
ing. 


£2 


Massachusetts Mutual: Rulph A. Arm- 
strong (1927) and Carl A. Sabin (1920) 
have been promoted from assistant to as- 
sociate counsels. 

William Lawrence, formerly assistant 
counsel in the John Hancock, has been 
named to a similar position in the Mass. 
Mutual. 

xk *& 


Metropolitan Life: J. Edwin Dowling has 
been named associate general counsel, while 
Joseph T. Gannon and Harold A. Lachner 
have been promoted to associate actuaries. 


“ 2 


Midland National: H. Smith Hagan, in 
the business since 1929 and most recently 
with the Occidental of California, has been 
elected agency vice president. 


xk *® 


Mutual Life: William H. Schmidt, with the 
company since 1943, has been promoted 
to associate actuary. At the same time 
George McNamara (1930), Seth Hastings 
(1932) and Neil W. Macintyre (1934) have 
been promoted to assistant actuaries. All 
except Mr. McNamara are Fellows in the 
Society and Mr. McNamara is an associate. 

Charles A. Wagner, who joined the com- 
pany in 1945, and most recently was a 
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training assistant in the home office, has 
been named manager of the Pueblo Agency 
where he succeeds Clyde C. O'Neal, re- 
tiring after 29 years of service. 

Clarke H. Williams, with the company 
since 1947 and most recently assistant man- 
ager in the Richmond Agency, has been 
promoted to training assistant in the home 
office. 

x * * 


National Life Assurance of Canada: 
Robert Fennell, vice president for the past 
15 years, has been elected president suc- 
ceeding the late H. R. Bain. 


x * * 


New York Life: Paul Brower, formerly 
editor of Prentice-Hall Insurance and Tax 
News Letter, joined the company as a con- 
sultant in advance underwriting in the 
Field Training Division. 

Ted Penland, with the company since 
1948, has been named manager of the 
Scranton, Penna. branch office succeeding 
Arnold Beck, C.L.U., who has joined the 
company’s field training division in the 
home office. 


& ® ® 


Northwestern Life Insurance Company: 
L. Fred Lundy, M.D. has been appointed 
medical director. In this capacity he suc- 
ceeds R. P. McClair, M.D. 


« & 2 


Northwestern Mutual: Paul R. Harrison, 
with the company since 1938, has been 
named general agent in Washington, D.C. 
succeeding Roger L. Baldwin, C.L.U., who 
is continuing as a personal producer. Mr. 
Baldwin joined the company in 1922 and 
became general agent in 1937. 


x*e 


Northwestern National: The following 
promotions have recently been announced: 
Harry E. Atwood (1931 to 2nd vice presi- 
dent; Delbert K. Vance (1932) to agency 
secretary; Willis R. Krey (1917) to comp- 
troller and J. C. Parker (1923) to agency 
comptroller. 

Arnold Hobbs, vice president and general 
counsel, has retired after 30 years of service. 


kk * 
Occidental of Calif.: Vice president Wil- 
liam B. Stannard, who joined the company 


in 1937, has been named vice president in 
charge of agencies. 


es & SR 


Pacific Mutual: William P. Thornton has 
been named general agent for the company 
for Nebraska and Western Iowa with 
headquarters in Omaha. 


xk *® 


Paul Revere Life: Allison S. Beebe, for- 
merly with the John Hancock as assistant 
director of group sales, has been named 
director of group sales. 


xk * 


Penn Mutual: William F. Lee, C.LU., 
with the company since 1934, has been 
named a general agent in Philadelphia and 
will establish a second agency in that city 
for the company. 


Prudential: Burton C. Risser, C.L.U., with 
the company since 1933, has been promo: ed 
to training consultant in the Western home 
office. 

Donald H. May, Sr., with the company 
since 1941, has been promoted to manaver 
of the Golden Gate district office. 

Harry E. Butcher, with the comp:ny 
since 1940, has been named manager of the 
Puget Sound District Agency in Seattle 

F. Byron Nelson, with the company 
since 1944 and most recently a member of 
the field training organization in the home 
office, has been named manager of the 
district office in Galesburg, Illinois suc- 
ceeding John Herron, retired. 

Raymond H. Runzel (1927) has been 
named manager at Chicago District #5 
succeeding Thomas J]. Daly, retired. At 
the same time Marion J. Morris (1928) 
has been appointed manager of Chicago 
District #7 succeeding James Seguin, re- 
tired. 


= &® @ 


Republic National Life: James J. Killmar, 
with the company since 1947, has been 
promoted from assistant manager to man- 
ager of the claim department, succeeding 
G. T. Delahunty, resigned. 


xk * 


Shenandoah Life: R. Hampton Davis, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1928 with the 
Jefferson Standard, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. At the same 
time C. T. Chandler, with the New York 
Life since 1950, has been named agency 
assistant. 


x * * 


Standard Life Assurance: Curmen N. 
Norris has been appointed manager of the 
new branch office in Calgary, Alberta 


x * * 


Sun Life of America: Bertram A. Frank, 
C.L.U., with the company over 25 years, 
has been named general agent in the newly 
established home office agency. 


xk * 


Travelers: Warren B. Crawford, with the 
company since 1927, has been named man- 
ager of the life, accident and group lines 
at the Seattle office, where he succeeds 
Philip B. Putnam, who was recently named 
manager at San Francisco. Mr. Crawford 
was formerly assistant manager of the San 
Francisco office. 


x * *® 


Union Central: Charles W. McMahon, 
with the Metropolitan since 1940, has been 
elected an assistant actuary. Mr. McMahon 
is a Fellow in the Society. 

C. William Toon (1932) and Virgil /. 
Lucas have been named managers at 
Charleston, W. Va. and Lima, Ohio, re- 
spectively. 


x 2 = 


United States Life: David D. Stark, with 
the company since 1950, has been named 
regional group manager in Baltimore, Md 
with headquarters at 22 East Baltimor 
Street. James N. Mazzeo has been named 
his successor as regional group manager ir 
the New York area. 
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F:NE POSTURE CHAIR 


HIS luxurious stenographic posture 

chair is available in walnut, mahogany, 
light golden oak or softone oak or, at a 
small additional charge, in any finish to 
match existing furniture. A wide selec- 
tion of materials and colors for the seat 
and back upholstery is provided by the 
Indiana Chair Company, the designers. 
The chair is adjustable for use by prac- 
tically any sized person. 






































TELEPHONE INDEX 


ERE is an item which will be welcome 

in your own office or in the office or 
home of your better clients. A novel 
index for frequently called telephone 
numbers, it quickly snaps on a telephone 
or other desk article from 5” to 914” in 
size taking very little additional space. 
No screws, adhesives or springs are used 
and rubber bumpers protect the surface 
of the object to which it is attached. The 
26” durable linen tape, holding up to 94 
numbers, rolls out and snaps back when 
released. At the end of the tape a 
24%" x 2” space is provided for your 
advertising message. Inexpensive replace- 
ment tapes are available. A product of 
Teledex, Inc. 

































HAND CALCULATOR 


RECISION-MADE by Swiss watch. 

makers, this new calculator is said to 
combine the portability of a slide rule 
with the speed and accuracy of « desk 
calculator. It will add, subtract, muitiply, 
divide, figure square roots, factors, cubes 
and percentages and is as easy to operate 
as a slide rule. It gives answers to five 
decimal places and totals to 99 billion, 
Figures can be checked and re-checked 
on three sets of dials. The device js 
definitely no toy, although it only weighs 
eight ounces. It is available 
Curta Calculator Company. 
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NEW DESIGN SAFES 


ESIGNED by the prominent indus- 

trial designer Raymond Loewy, the 
new Mosler safe has a number of ad- 
vanced features. Outstanding among these 
is the so-called “Counter-spy” combina- 
tion dial. Instead of the conventional 
marking on the front of the dial, the 
numbers are on the edge so as to be 
easily read without bending or stooping. 
A stainless steel shield covers most of 
the dial’s circumference from curious 
eyes. The skirt which enhances the 
appearance by hiding the wheels is easily 
removed. A_ thermostatically controlled 
door automatically seals the interior when 
the temperature reaches 165 degrees F. 
The safe carries an “A” label. 
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PLATE STRIPPER 


STRIPPING device has now been 

developed to simplify the previously 
onerous job of removing plates and index 
cards from addressograph frames. The 
Dashstripper, a product of Dashew Busi- 
ness Machines, Inc., in two swift motions 
strips first the plate and then the card City 
from all types of frames. 


Attention of __ 


| renee! 32), cs 


Firm Address 
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O ISOLATE reasons is diffi- 

cult, but it is my belief that 

the interest in employee eco- 
nomic education programs springs 
basically from negative answers to 
{wo important questions which man- 
agement has been asking itself. Put 
briefly, these two questions are: 
“Does the average person working 
in U. S. business and industry un- 
derstand the system of which he is 
a vital and integral part?” And, 
“Does he even understand his own 
job or his own company and how 
it relates to other companies and to 
the whole economy?” The answer 
to these questions for the most part 
has been a clear “No.” 


Management's Responsibility 


In this failure of American 
workers generally to understand the 
principles upon which free enter- 
prise rests, many business leaders 
see reason for great concern. To 
them it is not only at the root of 
many labor-management difficulties, 
but also is the main reason for 
America’s alarming drift toward 
socialism. There is a large body 
of management opinion today which 
sincerely believes that greater un- 
derstanding of economic facts can 
do much to check this drift—and 
that it is management's responsibility 
to help provide that understanding. 

Economic education programs are 
seen by many as the best answer to 
his problem, and each month more 

nd more companies adopt such 
rograms. Some of these programs 

f individual companies have re- 

eived a good deal of attention, but 
here are many others, more or less 
uccessful. Also, many other com- 
vanies, including my own, are look- 
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ing closely into the problem and at- 
tempting to decide just how and 
when to take the plunge into the 
waters of economic education. 

Economic education programs run 
into trouble not because the goal 
is wrong or unattainable, but be- 
cause management hasn't vet learned 
to avoid certain pitfalls in the way 
it goes about achieving the desired 
end. In my opinion, there are seven 
things wrong with employee eco- 
nomic education programs as con- 
ducted in many places today. It is 
a rare program which commits all 
seven, but all are potential pitfalls 
for any program of employee eco- 
nomic education. 

The first of the seven “sins” is 
that management too often tends 
to launch a program of economic 
education in a cold climate. Any 
new program by management is 
likely to be greeted with some sus- 
picion by the average worker, but 
special suspicion is usually reserved 
for an economic education program. 
At the beginning, any such program 
will probably encounter a_ wide- 
spread “tongue-in-cheek” attitude 
and a good deal of skepticism. Those 
who have had experience with eco- 
nomic education programs are unan- 
imous in the belief that these pro- 
grams can succeed only if a good 
atmosphere of human relations al- 
ready exists in a company. An em- 
ployee economic education program 
cannot be thrust cold upon em- 


ployees who are not convinced that 
the company is interested in their 
welfare. 
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EMPLOYEE ECONOMIC EDUCATION 
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then, is the fail- 
ure of many managements to give 
proper consideration to the soil in 
which the economic education seed 
will be sown. Many firms, unfortu- 
nately, are just not ready to launch 
a program of economic education. 


‘sin,” 


The first 


Reach Employees 


As I see it, the second of the 
“sins” is the wrong point of view. 
Too often, I’m afraid, a program 
of employee economic education is 
designed in terms of what manage- 
ment thinks should appeal to 
employees—and this is frequently 
nothing more than what appeals to 
management. We forget that we are 
trying to reach employees—not 
please ourselves. To succeed, our 
programs must be believed and ac- 
cepted by those to whom we are 
talking. For those who are con- 
cerned about how the free enter- 
prise system will come off in an 
employee economic education pro- 
gram, I suggest looking at the prob- 
lem this way: Make use of the 
agreement between employees. On 
areas of disagreement, examine the 
varying viewpoints and let each em- 
ployee resolve the issues for him- 
self. In other words, give employees 
the facts and have faith that the 
facts will tell the story you want 
told. 

The third “sin” is closely allied 
to this second one. It is that we tell 
before we ask. Any effective pro- 
gram of human relations should 
recognize that the wants of manage- 
ment and workers may be different 
and then go on to try to find out 
what employees really think and 
really want. This obviously may not 

(Continued on page 64) 











3 FILM PATTERNS 


Both sides of records may be photo- 
graphed simultaneously with images 
side by side; one side may be recorded 
on half the film width, running images 
down one side of film and up the 
other; single sides can be recorded on 
full film width. 
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SEE HOW YOU CAN SAVE WITH MODERN BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Rarely can replacement of out-of-date equipment pay 
off as handsomely as in the case of microfilming! 
Here’s the kind of saving you can expect with new, 
modern Burroughs microfilming. 


The use of 8 mm photography on 16 mm film more 
than doubles the number of images per foot of film. 
The 37 to 1 reduction ratio—the highest available— 
adds to the saving. Film costs are slashed as much 
as 80% in many cases. The savings in film costs can 
pay for the new equipment! And the photography 
itself is superlative for its clarity and contrast. 


With Burroughs, you own the equipment... you don't 
have to rent. And your equipment is the most modern 
available—made by Bell & Howell, sold and serviced 
by Burroughs. There are 25 Burroughs processing 
stations for fast, expert developing of your film, over 
600 Burroughs service centers to keep your equip- 
ment at peak performance—wherever you are. 


Your Burroughs representative has factual data for 
your consideration, and can give you immediate 
delivery of the equipment. Why not call him today? 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


In Canada: Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 4 
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" 
Bell £ Howell | 


MANUFACTURER | 





DISTRIBUTOR 


ER | Modern, high-speed Bell & Howell recorder offers 


many cost-saving features that make obsolete 
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most microfilming equipment now in use. 


HIGHEST REDUCTION RATIO 


Burroughs Microfilming gives you 
highest available reduction ratio 


FAST, EASY OPERATION 


(37-1) — assuring more images 
per foot of film. Two other reduc- 
tion ratios (30-1, 18-1) insure 
finest photographic results for 
even “fuzziest’” documents. 


Bell & Howell Recorder requires no special train- 
ing for cperators. Offers high-speed automatic 
feeding and simplified hand feeding. Visual, 
audible and automatic controls prevent errors, | 
_ speed production, 











GUY FERGASON 


A CLEAN DESK 


RAD ROTALUSIN remem- 

bered the remark made by 

Manny Telefunken at the last 
ineeting to the effect that the group 
was becoming inbred in its thinking 
because of the dearth of new ideas 
and new faces. He decided to bring 
a guest to this meeting. His guest 
was a young lad who had been in 
this country only a few months. He 
was a “D.P.” Brad’s firm had hired 
him and was putting him through 
a training and indoctrination pro- 
gram. Otto Reggij, for that is his 
name, is a very interesting person. 


Expert Advice 


Manny Telefunken decided to 
follow his own advice, so he too 
brought a guest. A firm of con- 
sultants was doing a management 
survey in Manny’s company. The 
senior consultant in charge was a 
chap named John Acmedyne, Ph.D. 
He is a specialist in management 
problems and a consultant to man- 
agement. Manny knew what was 
to be discussed that day and he 
wanted expert advice. 

Lloyd MHystersis and Frank 
Nortoidar arrived together—Frank 
was trying to break through Lloyd’s 
reserve. He apparently had been 
telling one of his jokes because as 
they entered the room Frank was 
concluding his story—‘Said, you 
darn fool, you put your head through 
the button hole.” Pause—silence— 
pause—‘Pin-head! don’t you get 
it?” asked Frank. 
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“How could anyone get his head 
through a button hole instead of the 
proper neck hole? It's physiologi- 
cally and anatomically impossible,” 
said Lloyd. 

“An African 
given him 


head hunter had 
some shrinking lotion 
which he had used instead of hair 
lotion,” replied Frank in disgust. 
Introductions were made all 
around and the talk was typically 
masculine and probably bewildering 
to Otto and below the esthetic level 
of Dr, Acmedyne. However, the 
former was interested in anything 
new and the latter was interested 
in ar-iaing different. After the 


dessert and during the coffee, Manny 
produced a letter and asked for their 
attention. 

“Gentlemen, I have here a letter 
which [ would like to read.” 





Chicago, Illinois 
June 2, 1952 
Dear Manny: 

Your written reports concerning 
your discussions have been quite 
interesting. Please give my regards 
to Brad and Bill and thank them for 
me for their verboseness. But more 
to the point—as a personal favor to 
me, will you and your luncheon 
associates discuss at some length 
the question of getting work done 
at the executive level, considering 
the extent of business reading we 
must do and the many necessary, 
but none-the-less disturbing, inter- 
ruptions throughout the day. Your 
comments will be interesting, and 
helpful. 

Yours cordially, 

P.S. The question is “How do 
you keep your desk clean?” Please 
don’t advise me to get a dust cloth 
because I have one. 


“There you are, gentlemen. | 
anticipate some horse-play before 
we get down to the serious part so 
let’s get the obvious answers first 
the less obvious last.” 

“Don’t use a desk, use a table.” 

“Buy a bigger waste basket.” 

“Put everything in the 
drawers.” 


ce sk 


“Change your business address 
and leave no forwarding change with 
the post office—ergo—no mail.” 

“Are we finished with the face- 
tious?” asked Manny, “and I mig)it 
add, you disappoint me.” 


(Continued on page 72) 
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fA TELEVOICE licks secretary shortage— 
\oe al boosts sales power 25%—for broker! 


“Our written work gets out faster — with less effort and 
without adding more secretaries—thanks to TeLEvorce!” 
says John F. McLaughlin, president, The McLaughlin 
Company, Washington general insurance brokers. “And 
it makes dictating so fast and convenient, our staff has 
more time for selling.” With TeLEevoice, you place low-cost 
dictating phones wherever you want service. One TELE- 
VoIcewRIiTER at a secretary's desk records for a number of 
phones. Nothing equals TeLevoice for e-a-s-e of use—for 
getting work out faster—for low, low cost! 
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<a : P NEW| FASHIONED WAY 
ssary, - 

intesl : OF DICTATING IS | TELEVOICE 
Yo . 

, ie It’s so downright e-a-s-y to use! You just pick up the 
small, handy TreLtevoice phone—and dictate. The 
trend is to TeLEvorce, the new-fashioned way. More 


























w do than a thousand users a month are turning to it. Take 
Please — a moment to get the whole story. . . 
coth | 


les effectiveness up 25%! Read this eye-opening booklet! 


we 2 “To increase the volume of my busi- | i 

at & ness,” says H. T. Block, McLaughlin It's quick-reading, fact-packed, illustrated. Shows 

orat account executive, “I must be able how TELEvoice gets faster action—with greater ease 
to clear my desk of detail quickly —at lower cost. No obligation—just send the coupon, 

able.” and easily. That’s where I count on filled in or clipped to your letterhead. Or telephone 

3 Tr: evorce. [estimate it has increased your local Tuomas A. Epison representative for a 

desk my efficiency a minimum of 25%.” demonstration. 
ddress 
e with 


» face- 
mig |it 


" 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone Division) 
62 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


e Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
The Televoice System Name— 
TW ccs 
Company 
Address___ 
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NOTICE 


OTIFYING policyowners of 

premiums due, applying the 

premium remittance to the 
proper accounts, and providing re- 
ceipts to policyowners for premiums 
paid constitute a heavy and expen- 
sive clerical burden on all life in- 
surance companies. In an effort to 
modernize and simplify its system 
of premium billing and accounting 
and reduce the cost of handling these 
operations, our company has made 
an intensive study of the whole sub- 
ject. 


One of the approaches to this 
problem has been the eliminating of 
mailing premium receipts unless re- 
quested, sending the policyowner a 
copy of the notice to keep as his re- 
ceipt when he pays the premium. 
This, of course, does not give a pos- 
itive company receipt, and in at- 
tempting to avoid this weakness we 
developed our notice-check-receipt 
form. 


Public Familiarity 


The notice differs rather drasti- 
cally from those in common usage. 
Premium notices usually set forth 
certain conditions under which the 
notice is sent and under which pay- 
ments will be received. There is 
probably no general agreement 
among companies of the conditions 
mentioned, except the one which 
states that if the premium is not 
paid within the grace period pro- 
vided by the policy, the policy will 
terminate except as otherwise pro- 
vided therein. There are usually 
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other conditions such as those to the 
effect that no agent or other person 
has any authority to grant an ex- 
tension in the time allowed for pre- 
mium payment, or to waive any con- 
ditions of the policy, or to accept 
premiums except as provided for in 
the policy. Our company feels that 
the general public is now so con- 
versant with the payment of life in- 
surance premiums that those state- 
ments are no longer necessary on a 
premium notice form. 

On the left side of our form is the 
statement, “Notice of premium 
due.” The only statement of con- 
ditions reads, “The premium on the 
policy in the amount and for the 
period shown on the attached check 
form is payable in accordance with 
the terms of the policy.” The only 
other information printed thereon 
relates to the use of the form as a 
check and a receipt, and a statement 
to the effect that if the policyowner 


CHECK-RECEIPT PLAN 


prefers not to complete the form as 
a check, a receipt is available on re 
quest if the notice is returned with 
the remittance. 


Lay-out of the Form 


Across the middle of the re 
mainder of the form the necessary 
information in regard to the pre 
mium due is printed through the 
use of I.B.M.’s 407 accounting ma- 
chine. The amount‘of the premium 
is shown in a different colored area 
in figures only. Above the line 
showing the policy number, pre- 
mium due date, period covered, and 
actual premium, is provided space 
for the policyowner to enter the 
date, and the name, city, and state 
of his bank. There is the usual 
statement which reads, “Pay to the 
order of Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company.” Below the pre- 
mium payment line is the place for 
the payer’s authorized bank sig- 
nature. The form also provides a 
space for the name and address of 
the insured. A window envelope 
(Continued on page 68) 


IF CONVENIENT, AND YOU PAY PREMIUMS BY CHECK, PLEASE USE THIS CHECK FORM. 








CHECK NO 


OF PREMIUM DUE 
ure 


NAME OF BANK 


SOUTHWESTERN 
INSURANCE COMPANY cry 


OALLAS, TEXAS 





THE PREMIUM ON THE POLICY IN 
THE AMOUNT AND FOR THE PERIOD 
SHOWN ON THE ATTACHED CHECK 
FORM IS PAYABLE IN ACCORDANCE 
WITH THE TERMS OF THE POLICY 


POLICY NO 





1 YOU PAY PREMIUMS BY CHECK 
USE OF THIS FORM AS YOUR CHECK WiLL 
AUTOMATICALLY PROVIDE YOU WITH & 
RECEIPT 





1 YOU PREFER NOT TO COMPLETE 


WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 





WHEN THIS CHECK (3 PAID BY BANK 


OaTe — 








PAY TO THE ORDER OF SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PREMIUM DUE 


1 BECOMES YOUR RECEIPT FOR PREMIUM SHOWN ABOVE 
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The future of 
todays business 
depends upon 
yesterday's records 





Here’s how you can get 
valuable extra protection, 
unexpected savings...with 


as 
re 
ith First of all, Recordak microfilming en- 

ables you to put your large, unwieldy 

record accumulations on compact rolls 

of film which can’t be tampered with 
es or altered without detection... which 
ary require only 2%, or less, of the present storage space. Imagine 
re —as many as 7,000 letter-size documents filed on a roll that’s 
the no larger than the palm of your hand! And each tiny image 
va on the roll—photographically accurate and complete... sharp 
a and clear in every detail when you view it in a Recordak 
nad Film Reader. 
re- This tremendous “‘de-bulking” makes it possible for you to vault- 
and store all of your vital records—not just a “‘file-full”; makes it possible, 
ace too, for you to send complete sets of duplicate film records to any 
the destination—quickly, conveniently. x 
et The cost of ‘‘playing it safe’’ with Recordak microfilming is 
ie often far less than the amount now represented in unnecessary —and 
iat ever-growing—floor space and filing equipment. For, today, you 
en can order a Recordak Microfilmer—just right for your requirements 
for —on a surprisingly low-cost purchase or rental basis... and record 
sig- your documents at a “hundred per minute” rate... for a fraction 
Sa of a cent apiece. 
3 of Get complete details on Recordak microfilming—now in- 
lope creasing protection and simplifying daily routines in 65 different 


types of business . .. thousands of concerns. Write Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New 


<“ 4 York 22, N. Y. 


- Fey SRECORDRK 


. 2 ‘. f (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
= [—~. ie originator of modern microfilming — and 
‘ey Ge. its application to insurance routines 


*Recordak” is a trade-mark 














NAMES IN INDUSTRY.. 
CHOOSE 
DESK TOP EQUIPMENT! 


BERT M. MORRIS CO. is foremost in the 
field of matched Desk Top Equipment. 


The complete setting shown— 
pen set, memo pad, letter 
tray, ash tray, and phone 
rest, retail for less than you 
would expect to pay for one 
fountain pen set. 


aq 


FOUNTAIN PENS — an effi- 
cient and economical pen 
set with “‘thread-in"’ point 
section. A real time and 
money saver in any office. 





BOOK ENDS — at last — 
inexpensive book ends to 
match modern office fur- 
niture. 


> 


MEMO PADS—available in 
two types. With jewelers 
bronze bar that drops as 
paper is used. or standard 
box style. 





AVAILABLE IN — GREY — BRONZE — 
WALNUT— MAHOGANY and GREEN 


MORRISTRAY-— one of the most functional 
letter trays on the market. Extra sturdy, 
two point suspension allows quick, easy 
access from the entire front and both 
sides. Available in either letter or legal 
size, tiers may be quickly added—removed 
—or combined. 


MORRISET —The constant 
flowing, finest all - roun 

writing implement. Holds a 
full 2% ounces of ink.Choice 
of 5 quickly replaceable 
thread in” points-extra fine, 
fine, medium, broad, stub. 


“ 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY. 
All Morris writing sets are equipped 
with iridium tipped points and each 
point is tested and approved at factory 
for writeability. 





Desk Top Package Deals 
#100 and #200 
Inquire about the surprisingly low cost 
of matching your desk with these items. 


ORRIS CO. 


ASH TRAY—A real He-Man 
ash tray. Glass lined. per- 
fect for any desk or con- 
ference table. 





Dept. BL-6, 8651 West Third Street — Los Angeles 48, California 
in Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 








STRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Y 1975 the headquarters of large corporations may 
become management companies assisting groups of 
manufacturers and distributors with advice in their 
final decision-making, it is predicted in a research 
study made by the American Management Association, 
The following trends in organization thinking are 
noted in the survey : 


1. A definite movement away from one-man rule, and 
towards group decision-making. 

2. Increasing centralization of controls to check whether 
the delegation of authority is working out well. 

3. Conflicts between staff and line, with some staf 
people trying to assume line authority. 

4. Increasing span of control, with more people having 
access to the chief executive, but with few having 
constant supervision. 

. Greater interest in studying the impact of the chiei 
executive on the organization. 

6. A trend away from the “earthquake approach” oi 
organization change, with reorganization occurring 
more gradually. 

Organization structuring must take greater account 
of the personality factor, the project notes. Much of 
the past work in the field of organization has failed 
adequately to recognize the influence of executive per 
sonality on the company’s organization structure. This 
is seen as one reason why the need for reorganization 
has arisen so frequently. 

The “span of control’—the number of executives 
supervised or having access to a superior—is viewed 
as an important factor in determining executive effec 
tiveness. 

The report shows that the staff assistant or “assistant 
to” is one of the most useful and yet most misunderstood 
functions in the organization structure. An extremely 
widespread complaint of top executives is the tremen- 
dous pressure of affairs on them. As a result chief 
executives have little time for reflection and innovation 

This situation could be eased in part, according to 
A.M.A., by resort to the staff assistant, a device largely 
used by the military. In interviews with General Eisen- 
hower, he stressed the opinion that business men make 
too little use of the staff assistant. Many companies 
fear, however, that the use of such personnel may be 
merely an excuse to refuse to delegate responsibilities. 

It was found that committee action probably is 
superior in the handling of matters which may give 
rise to jurisdictional problems within the company, while 
individual action is superior in organization planning, 
execution and decision-making. Decentralization is re- 
ported to be not as widespread as it is generally thought 
to be. Despite a trend“away from one-man control and 
the delegation of decision-making down the line, on 
examining the actual activities of many chief executives, 
it was found that they continue to make most of the 
major decisions, as well as final decisions on relatively 
unimportant matters. 

Copies of the 250-page research study, “Planning and 
Developing the Company Organization Structure,” are 
available from the American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd St., New York, at $3.00 for members 
and $4.50 for non-members. 
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Why is she never 
behind in her filing? 
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How does Royal Electric help? { 
She keeps her filing up to date because she has the time. 





She has the time because she gets her typing done 
sooner ... ona Royal Electric. 

In fact, this miracle machine speeds up any kind of 
office work . . . letter-writing, stencil-cutting, invoicing 
and billing. 








Royal Electric is the long-preferred Royal Standard 
with power added. Like the Royal Standard, it is made 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 
Royal makes the finest, most rugged, most dependable 
writing-machines ever built. They stay on the job longer 

. with less time out for repairs. 


You can cut costs with Royal Electric, and you can 
keep costs down. Why not look into these money-saving 
possibilities now? 







Hint to Management: Morale among 
your typing people will hit a new 
high . . . when you install Royal 
Electrics. They virtually banish 
operator fatigue. 


Send in coupon now! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. 220 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


1 would like a copy of the brochure, “Picture of 
Progress,”’ describing the Royal Electric. 


Name — 





Company 








| 
STANDARD UYAL ELECTRIC | 
| 


Made by the world’s largest 
manufacturer of typewriters 


Address — 
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Employee Education—from page 57 


always be what someone else tells 
us they think or what we may think 
they want. At Ford, to help get 
these answers we have found em- 
ployee attitude surveys very effec- 
tive. Common sense tells us that 
a system for determining employee 
attitude is of inestimable value in 
the development and carrying out 
of an employee economic education 
program. 

For one thing, a survey helps 
management find out how it’s doing 
on its over-all human relations pro- 





A_ GOOD IDEA 


Saving money on planned enve- 





lope purchases is sound economy 
and good business. Consult the 
envelope manufacturer before 
designing forms and mailings 
requiring envelopes. He can save 
you money, help on design and 
expedite delivery. For more 


direct mail replies, be sure to 


specify that tangy, mint-flavor 
sealing flap. 





SAVE TIME 
Only one addressing needed 
—on the letterhead. 

SAVE TROUBLE 


Never misdirected. No 5:00 
o'clock casualties. 
and only Shepco has 


MINT-E-SEAL® 


the Flavor Flap 


pord 
ENVELOPE CO. 


ONE ENVELOPE TERRACE, WORCESTER 4, MASS. 
New York Office: 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 10 


Your copy of “Postal Information” awaits 
your request — Dept. #99, 
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gram. It shows areas in which 
further study and work are neces- 
sary to make the entire industrial 
relations program successful. Spe- 
cifically, with respect to economic 
education, it can give us a pretty 
good idea as to whether or not our 
human relations are good enough to 
proceed with such a program. 


The Sugar Coating 


As the fourth “sin” of economic 
education programs, | should like 
to suggest that top management 
sometimes buys the sugar coating 
of the programs, but fails to accept 
the pill underneath. Too often, man- 
agements have rushed into employee 
education programs without asking 
themselves what was_ involved. 
When there appeared to be some 
bitter with the sweet, they became 
disillusioned and dropped the whole 
business before it could be given a 
fair trial. Employee economic edu- 
cation programs are not cheap. 
Costs naturally vary with the size 
of the company, and the extent to 
which a program is carried. In 
any case, though, a successful em- 
ployee economic education program 
will take money, time and effort. 

The fifth “sin” which I would 
like to suggest is this: Employee 
economic education programs don’t 
come in pretty packages with a neat 
blue ribbon. There is no such thing 
as a packaged program equally good 
for your business and mine, and the 
company which thinks it can buy one 
off the rack is making a very serious 
mistake. No two businesses are ex- 
actly alike in size, nature, product, 
or conditions. Each program, as | 
see it, has to be tailor-made to meet 
the particular problems and _par- 
ticular needs of a company. 

As a sixth “sin” of employee eco- 
nomic education programs, I would 
suggest that management too often 
kids itself about the results it’s 
getting. I have heard too many peo- 
ple in management say: “Sure our 
program is a tremendous success. 
Everybody liked it, and nobody 
walked out. Therefore, it must be 
right.” Too often, I’m afraid, man- 
agement gauges the success of its 
employee economic education pro- 
grams on some such basis as this 
rather than on accurate, realistic 
measurement of results. As I see it, 


an employee education program i 
not complete unless some provisioi 
is made for checking up on how 
much employees are absorbing fron 
the course. 

We can make a great mistake i 
the development of economic educa 
tion programs if we in manageme 
take it for granted that we are doin; 
a good job when we don't actual, 
know whether we are or not. Em 
ployee attitude surveys are winniny 
increasing acceptance as a means © 
testing the effectiveness of a com 
pany’s over-all human relations pro 
gram. We must be just as ready, 
if not more ready, to use these sur 
veys in evaluating our employee 
economic education programs. 

The seventh, and last, “sin” is 
this: Employee economic education 
is not a one-shot proposition. It is 
a constant, continuing job that will 
be successful only if it is followed 
through. Once undertaken, the pres 
sure can't be let up for a moment 
if the program is to succeed. 

Economic education is a job for 
all companies. It is not a job which 
can be done only by large companies 
and national trade and industrial 
associations. The national advertis 
ing approach has been tried, and is 
now being abandoned in favor of thx 
“grass roots,’ community level ap 
proach. It is now clearly apparent 
that if the job of economic education 
is to be done at all, it will have to 
be done by individual enterprises, 
and with the individual employees 

It is also my belief that the year 
1952 is a very hopeful time for 
launching an education 
program. The approaching elec 
tions, for one thing, will make th« 
coming months a time of listening 
People, it seems to me, will be much 
more concerned than usual with th 
various factors which affect theu 
daily lives. 


economic 


Words by themselves are not 
enough. If private enterprise cannot 
demonstrate in practical day-to-day 
resultsethat it can meet the need 
and wants of our people, then word: 
signify nothing. However, if demo 
cratic capitalism can achieve thes 
goals—which we know it can—and 
if we will help make clear to ou 
employees how it does it, I think 
we shall find strong new allies in 
the battle to preserve our American 
way of life. 
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Here’s a compact figuring unit that performs all the 
functions of a calculator and an electric adding machine. 
You get figure production “on the double” because it 
produces a printed record of all figures used, eliminat- 
ing time-wasting reruns. 

And you get the extra operating speed of the unique 
Remington Rand 10-key calculator keyboard . .. short- 
cut multiplication and automatic division plus “high 
velocity” adding, listing and subtracting. 

Send the coupon today for details on how the Printing 
Calculator will boost your figure production. 


Remington: Ptand 
So Cad 
. e 

Room 2120, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me free complete information about the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator. 


NAME 


TITLE_ 





FIRM 





ADDRESS __ 





Cty come ZONE STATE 





gurework Production 
on the DOUBLE 


with the 
Remington Rand 
Printing 
Calculator 
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Notice Plan—from page 62 


made especially for our notices is 
used. At the very bottom of the 
form is a statement to the effect 
that “When this check is paid by 
the bank it becomes a receipt for 
the premium shown above.” 

A premium accounting “stub’’ is 
made at the same time the notice 
is made. It is used in a manner 
similar to that used by all life in- 
surance companies that have the 
stub accounting system. The stub 
is filed in a “premium memoranda” 
file by date due and is pulled from 
file when the premium is paid, and 
used in accounting for the day’s 
receipts. If the premium is not paid 
within the grace allowed, the pre- 
mium memorandum is pulled from 
the file and used to start the routine 
which causes the policy to be con- 
tinued under one of its automatic 
provisions, or to lapse for nonpay- 
ment of premium. 

When the policyowner dates, fills 
in the name and address of his bank, 
and signs the form, .it becomes a 
check and when paid by the bank 


r 








Good judges of fine paper choose the 
new WESTON BOND every time. Com- 
pared for whiteness, texture, opacity 
and uniformity, it beats anything in 
its price class. A rag content paper, it 





WESTIOIN 





He likes steak rare, coffee black 
and letterheads on WESTON BOND 


on which the check is drawn, it 
becomes a receipt to the policy- 
owner for the definite and specific 
premium stated on the form. 


No Inconvenience 


notice form cannot incon- 
venience any policyowner, no matter 
the method used in paying a pre- 
mium. If the form is not com- 
pleted as a check, it is simply a 
notice and is used exactly as the 
old-style premium notice form was 
used. A policyowner can, of course, 
have a receipt on request provided 
the notice is returned to the com- 
pany with the premium payment. 
When we are first advised that a 
policyowner wishes to continue to 
receive a premium receipt, this fact 
thereafter appears on the notice as 
a code. If the employee handling 
the premium payment does not have 
the notice he does not know that 
the policyowner wishes a receipt. 
If the notice accompanies the remit- 
tance, the code indicates a receipt 
is desired and the notice is stamped 
paid and returned. The few policy- 


The 








SG) 
























carries the Weston name right in the 
watermark. Your printer will gladly 
recommend and use it. Made by Byron 
Weston Co., Dalton, Mass. Write for 
sample book. Address Dept. BE 


WESTON BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum Eta. 


[=Xo)[) |LD) 


owners who desire a special recei)t 
have been very cooperative in se: - 
ing the notice to the home office, 
Therefore it does not present any 


-problem to any policyowner. 


On the other hand, if a policy- 
owner does pay premiums by check 
and uses this new form, it is very 
easy to complete and it provides him 
with a positive receipt for his pre- 
mium payment without the neces- 
sity of keeping premium receipts in 
addition to his canceled checks. 

There are three advantages to 
the insurance company from the use 
of this form: (1) It does not have 
to go to the trouble of printing, 
signing, dating and mailing a special 
receipt to the policyowner. (2) 
There can never be any question 
as to how the money is to be applied 
because the policy number, name 
of the insured, and the amount of 
the premium are printed on the 
form. Strange as it may seem, many 
policyowners write so poorly that it 
is often very hard to locate the case 
to which a given remittance is to be 
applied. (3) Under the old system 
a receipt was sent out as soon as 
a remittance was received. If a 
check was returned marked “In- 
sufficient Funds” the insured had 
a receipt for the payment, and spe- 
cial letters voiding the receipt were 
required. Under this new system 
the insured does not receive a re- 


. ceipt until after the bank pays the 


check. 


Bank Cooperation 


sefore adopting this procedure, 
we discussed the matter with two 
local banks to see if there would be 
any objection to the use of the form 
from their standpoint. We did this 
because it‘is obviously impossible 
for our form to carry a transit num- 
ber. Officials of both banks assured 
us that the lack of a transit num- 
ber would not cause them any in- 
convenience in handling these 
checks. Two years’ experience with 
the forms indicate to us that their 
statements were entirely correct. 

Actually the check form is of ad- 
vantage to the bank because the 
amount is printed very clearly and 
conspicuously on the form and is 
therefore never subject to misin- 
terpretation. Banks also often have 

(Continued on page 70) 
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—estab’ shed 1891—originators oj the Telephone Pay Station. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 U.S. cities. See your 





A LOOK AT 


Don’t throw those AUDOGRAPH discs away ...they can 
be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 times! This means tre- 
mendously important economies. And one plastic un- 
breakable disc holds over an hour’s dictation — more 
than 28 typewritten pages! That’s more than any other 
dictating machine can claim! Discs can be mailed at 
regular letter rates or filed as your permanent record. 

Talk about other economies! When you soundwrite 
memos, reports, correspondence, you save as much as 
two hours a day and free your secretary for other impor- 


AUSOGRAPH 


Features make it finest 





.eean AUDOGRAPH disc has 50 lives 


tant work. AUDOGRAPH users report increases in office 
output up to 30%. 

One lever does it all. Flick left to Record, right to 
Listen. Relax, think out loud. The built-in speaker gives 
your voice radio-like quality, keeps it clear, easy to hear. 

Your secretary will appreciate AuDoOGRAPH, too. Ex- 
clusive electromatic index warns her of approaching 
corrections with a red light; flashes green for ends of 
messages. Find out more about Gray AupoGRAPH. Mail 
the coupon now. 


The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford 1, Connecticut 

Send me Booklet V-6 

“Manpower — starts with YOU!” 





NAME 





d Telephone Directory under “Dictating Machines.” 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd. Abroad: Westrex Corp. 
n Electric Co. export affiliate) in 35 countries. 
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raph is made by The Gray Manufacturing Company 





TRADE MARK “AUDOGRAPH™ REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 
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paper makes a difference! 





JUST SAY 

FAGLE-A 

COUPON - Bond 

AGAWAM - Bond ¢ Onion Skin 

CONTRACT - Bond 

ACCEPTANCE - Bond ¢ Record ¢ Index 

TROJAN - Bond ¢ Onion Skin ¢ Record 

QUALITY - Bond * Manifold ¢ Cover ¢ Index 
Ledger ¢ Embossed ¢ Vellum 

EAGLE-A 


Typewriter and Boxed Papers 


Paper and Paper Boards for 
engineering, industrial and 
technical uses. 














AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Notice Plan—from page 68 


difficulty in determining the coriect 
signature on checks. In most in- 
stances, at least the last name signed 
to the check will agree with the sur- 
name of the insured as printed on 
the notice part of the form. ‘This 
is often of material advantage to the 
bank in charging the proper account, 

This plan has been received very 
well by our policyowners, about 
seventy per cent of whom use the 
notice form as their check. 


SAFER FOOTING 


NEW brochure describing the 

action of ‘“Ludox” colloidal 
silica in imparting greater safety to 
floor waxes has been published by 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours. Titled 
“Anti-slip Floor Waxes” it is il- 
lustrated with color diagrams and 
photographs taken with an electron 
microscope. The brochure tells how 
tiny particles of “Ludox” surround 
softer wax particles, giving skid 
resistance and greater hardness to 
wax formulations, without impair- 
ing the basic qualities of gloss, 
freeze-resistance, water-resistance, 
and leveling. 

Each particle of “Ludox,” the 
brochure says, is a smooth, minute 
sphere, about one two-millionth of 
an inch in diameter, harder than 
wax, and virtually transparent. This 
clarity often gives added transpar- 
ency and deeper luster to the wax 
film. Wax particles are about five 
times the diameter of ‘Ludox” 
spheres. Thus, each wax particle 
is covered by a greater number of 
“Ludox” particles. When the wax 
is stepped on, hard “Ludox” spheres 
are pressed into the larger, softer 
wax particles. Energy is absorbed 
at the point of impact. A snubbing 
action takes place, imparting extra 
hardness and anti-slip protection to 
the waxed floor. Floor waxes for- 
mutated with “Ludox” are now avail- 
able for use in schools, hospitals, 
commercial, industrial, and public 
buildings, where safer footing is an 
important consideration. 

Copies of the brochure may be 
obtained on request from E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company, Gras- 
selli Chemicals Department, \Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 
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FLEXIBLE OFFICE LAY-OUT 


HI Globe-Wernicke Company 
has published a_ twenty-eight 
page brochure 
“Techniplan” 


their 
office equipment de- 
signed to meet the present-day need 
for flexibility in office lay-out. Bas- 
ically, Techniplan consists of a top 
and center drawer, desk pedestal, 
auxiliary top and end supports that 
are easily assembled 


describing 


into an L- 
shaped unit by means of a patented 
interlocking device. Partition panels 
for privacy and horizontal filing 
sections may be added as desired. 
All components are standard and in- 
terchangeable making hundreds of 
combinations and variations possible. 
A single unit may be used for an 
executive or multiple units may be 
arranged for stenographic or cleri- 
cal pools. Integral fittings are avail- 
able for affixing bookshelves, light- 
ing fixtures, wastebaskets and wir- 
ing for electric business machines. 

A copy of the descriptive booklet 
can be obtained by writing The 
Globe-Wernicke Company to the at- 
tention of Mr. W. K. 


Downing, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 


EDUCATION OF 
MANAGEMENT 


N RECOGNITION of the im- 

portant influence that manage- 
ment leadership is exerting upon 
every segment of the nation’s econ- 
omy and modern society, the Ameri- 
can Management Association will 
conduct an objective and intensive 
research study to uncover what 
management is doing to educate it- 
self and its employees. The project 
is being undertaken at the invitation 
of the Fund for Adult Education es- 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. 


For June, 1952 


The research gtoup will be headed 
by Lt. Colonel Lyndall Urwick, 
chairman of Urwick, Orr and Part- 
ners, Ltd., London, Eng., and a 
leading international authority on 
management administration and ed- 
ucation. 

The premise of the survey is that 
the role of management personnel 
is becoming more important and 
more critical in the whole structure 
of our society, and that the influence 
of supervisory personnel—from 
foremen to chief executive officers 

has a profound effect on the lives 
of the individuals who work for them. 
This impact is also felt outside work- 
ing hours and outside the place of 
work, touching the lives of others 
with whom these individuals come 
into contact and thus effecting more 
continuous contact with the broad 
working population than does any 
other segment of leadership in our 
free society. 

Thus the A.M.A. deems it im- 
portant to discover what manage- 
ment is doing, and is planning to 
do, to increase its own competency 
in the fulfillment of its responsi- 
bilities; what it is doing to prepare 
individuals at the management level 
for the assumption of greater re- 
sponsibility and authority ; and what 
it is doing to help non-supervisory 
people to be mature and responsible 
workers and citizens. 

The research project will be di- 
vided into two parts. The first in- 
volves a thorough determination of 
what American industrial and busi- 
ness management now provides in 
terms of program and facilities to 
prepare its managerial employees to 
meet their responsibilities in their 
jobs and as citizens in the com- 
munity at large. The second phase 
will explore the degree of effective- 
ness of non-vocational educational 
work which management is provid- 
ing for itself and its non-supervisory 
people. 





ARITHMETIC 


A girl bought a ticket in a big Christmas 
lottery, and insisted on having the ticket 
number 51. It turned out to be the winning 
number, and she received $15,000. 

A reporter called upon her and asked: 
“Why did you anata want ticket 51?" 

"Well," she said, “for seven nights | 
dreamed of number seven, and seven sevens 
are 51, so | bought the ticket!" 


BOOKLETS 


P96—The Psychology of Business 
Impression 


A degree in psychology is not needed for 
an understanding of the importance of 
making favorable impressions in personal 
and mail contacts. This kit will not add 
to your personal cliarm but it does present 
an original method of designing or selecting 
letterheads with more selling power. Suc- 
cessful letter writers think of letter contacts 
as long-range personal contacts and sell 
by mail as they sell in person. Here five 
important factors of good personal im- 
pression are discussed in their relation to 
the impression you create by the letters 
you mail out. 


P97—Postal Information 


This comprehensive chart of postal rates 
and information includes the recent Post 
Office changes. Covering all classes of 
mail and designed for reading ease and 
accuracy,. it is printed in three colors on 
stiff card stock. It folds for desk use and 
filing convenience or opens up into a 
12" x 18" wall chart. On the back of the 
chart is a parcel post zone map of the 
United Siates with a “self-zoning" mileage 
rule by which the user can easily mark off 
the country's eight parcel post shipping zones 
from the town or city in which he is located. 


P98—Encyclopedia of Business Forms 


This is a truly helpful book with thirty- 
eight pages of facts about purchasing 
forms. Purchasing forms are broken down 
into their eight basic classifications. For 
each the booklet tells—what the form is, 
who uses it and why, the distribution of 
copies and the details of design. Each 
point is backed up with large clear illustra- 
tions. It helps you to buy your forms in- 
telligently and use them efficiently by un- 
derstanding their function, design and use. 
With the encyclopedia you receive a port- 
folio of typical business forms. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Around the Office—from page 60 


“All right! Let’s get down to 
something concrete and really help- 


ful. This is a real problem. How 
do you get things done? Bill. you 
are first, if you please. What is 


your formula?” asked Manny. 


The Direct Approach 


“My formula won't work for 
everybody. | am the direct type. 
When I get telephone calls and | 
am busy, / tell the caller that I am 
busy and ask to call him back. When 
someone calls on me personally, I 
tell him exactly how much time 
I will give him and when that time 
elapses, I get up and usher him out. 
Any letter that can be answered by 
someone else is given to him to an- 
swer over his own signature. I 
don’t use subterfuge and I don't 
stall; I just tell the truth and let 
them like it or not. In other words, 
I pass on to others as much as pos- 
sible, throw away all that is unim- 
portant, in my opinion, and tell my 
callers, personal or phone, whether 
I can talk, will talk, and for how 


long. For me it works; 
guys, I don’t know.” 

“Brad, you are next,” 
Manny. 


for you 
commented 


“Inasmuch as I have an associate 
here today who is learning our 
American management ways, I shall 
be as objective as possible. | am an 
exponent of the semi-direct ap- 
proach. If | don’t want to be dis- 
turbed by phone or personal calls, 
I actually leave my office and go 
to one of our conference rooms so 
that my secretary can in all honesty 
report that I am not there and she 
can take a message. I can always 
be reached for emergencies. As for 
correspondence, | answer all per- 
sonal correspondence and most busi- 
ness letters. , L have taught 
my secretary to compose letters in 
my terms—all | do is give her the 
clew. Hence, in about half my 
correspondence I don’t have to dic- 
tate. Every letter requires an 
swer. 

“My problem, as yet unsolved, is 
to keep abreast with the reading of 
trade journals, magazines, news re- 
leases, and other periodicals. 
of the old school. 


However 


an- 


I am 
| learned to read 
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- Chair on 
S-18 

Stool Base 
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ie with EMPLOYEES 


SIKES POSTURE TOPS 


WITH STOOL BASES 


Employees are seated comfortably and 
really keep "on top" of their work with these 
Sikes posture tops. Productivity is main- 
tained, morale improved, rest-room time 
decreased. Less fatigue means your ma- 
chine and clerical workers make fewer mis- 
takes. The X131 1/2Y clerical posture chair 
has the famous Sikes Kradl-Tilt back and 
Fixed-Hloating Seat for all-day working 
comfort. Available on a tall S-21 
(30!/." to 3334") or S-18 base (2634" to 
30") . . . constructed of fine hardwoods. 
Chrome plated foot rail removes splinter 
hazard. Choice of a variety of seats and 
backs, with or without upholstery. Write 
for literature illustrating other SIKES chairs 
and the name of your SIKES dealer. 


base 


\) THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 





30 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


one word at a time—mental'y | 
pronounce each word: hence, my 
speed is about one-third that o one 
of the modern lads that learn g\:nce 
reading. They are taught to see 
whole lines at one glance. | cven 
suspect that my lips move when | 
read. My only solution is to take 
my trade journals home, read t em 
after dinner or after the family 
has retired. The solution may not 
be a good one, but I'll say this for it 
| get more reading done in the 
peace and comparative quiet of my 
home. My only competitor is T\ 
and I will admit | like some of the 
more educational features, especi- 
ally if the obvious is apparent.” 
“Very interesting and somewhat 
different from Bill,” 
Manny. “Dr. 


remarked 
I’m going 
to pass you for the moment and call 
on you later. Frank! 
ments ?”’ 
“Probably 
quence. 


Acmedyne, 


any com 


nothing of — conse- 
| suffer from the same dis- 
you all namely, trying 
to keep abreast with advancements 
in all fields. | am on 
walking encyclopedia. 
home; | the train. Then 
again, in complete frustration, | 
give up all hope of being informed 
I start one task and the telephone 
rings and I’m off in another direc 


ease have 
occasion, a 
| take papers 


read on 


tion—at the day's end, I often feel 
as though no progress has_ been 
made. My management expects me 


to answer my own phone 
else is high hat and so in conse- 
quence, | waste hours on details 
not properly within my area of work. 
If it were not for a highly devel- 
oped sense of humor, I probably 
would flip my lid.” 

“May a question I ask?” 
Reggij. 


anything 


said Mr. 


“Sure enough, 
” 
works. 


Otto, shoot the 

“Your expressions confuse me,” 
replied Otto Reggij. “What 
one do when one flips a lid?” 

“Buster, flipping the lid is an old 
American custom. Back in the six- 
teen and seventeen hundreds, it was 
known as_ becoming ‘possessed’. 
Later it was referred to as ‘bats in 
the belfry’, ‘loose bolts’, ‘weak 
upper story’, ‘slipping a gear’, and 
today it is referred to as ‘psycho- 
neurosis’. The badge of industrial 
distinction is a case of ulcers. Son, 
you just haven’t arrived unless you 
are an ulcer patient, past or present. 
The industrial pace is so fast that 
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we are killing off American business 
leaders faster than we can train 
them. I would like to know the 
answer to a clean desk and good 
health, and I will gladly relinquish 
the floor to Dr. Acmedyne.”” Frank 
settled himself more comfortably in 
his chair as he waited for Manny to 
call on the doctor. 

“this is 
A good cross 
American business intel- 
ligence. These men are in the in- 
surance business. As such they call 
on or have contact with many lines 
of business activity. They are in- 
terested in sound business 
invited you to be my 
guest today because you have spe- 
cialized in personal efficiency. | 
hope you will give us some pointers 
—not free information, but sug- 
lf any of us want more de- 
tail we know that we can consult you 
professionally. a small, 


“Doctor,” said Manny, 
an informal group. 
section of 


gor vd 
methods. I 


gestions. 


You have 
but eager audience.” 
“Teaching is best done on one’s 
feet. However, today I am_ not 
teaching, I am observing.” Dr. 
\cmedyne paused, wiped his glasses 
(probably for effect) and then con- 
tinued—“T think I shall remain 
I have observed the Ameri- 
can business man for over twenty- 
five years. I have studied his habits. 
There is probably no more generous 
person than he. He gives freely of 
his time to civic, philanthropic, indus- 
trial and religious activities. Being 
a generous animal, he is often a 
wastrel in respect to his own time. 
The secret to personal productive- 
ness (over and beyond individual 
expertness and efficiency) is plan- 


seated. 


ning. Every business man under- 
stands a financial and operating 
budget. Every dollar expenditure 


is made only after budget compari- 
son and revision, if necessary. If 
you were to offer me a new car to 
buy, | would consult my budget and 
tell vou if I could afford it. If the 
buy was so attractive that I could 
not afford to pass it up, then I would 
consult my budget to see g 
should be passed up or delayed i 
order to permit the unanticipated 
expenditure. 


| also have a time or accomplish- 
ment budget that tells me what I 


cat) afford in the time department. 





(Continued on the next page) 
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our Letterhead IS PART OF YOUR 
INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAM 


IT IDENTIFIES YOUR 

EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 
Printing the names and titles of execu- 
tives on your letterhead adds authority 
to correspondence. 


The basic 


Pa 


YOvr company 





iT oa YOUR 


or offices on the letterhead. 


types of institutional letterheads 


are shown, with type and production spe- 


cifications, 


in the Neenah Test Kit of 24 


basic letterhead treatments enclosed in the 


portfolio, 


The Psychology of Business Impres- 


sion. This portfolio has been read by thou- 


sands of 


throughout 
their letterhead preferences in the Neenah 
Letterhead Test. 
for a free copy of this portfolio. Simply check 
the coupon below, sign your name, 


and attach to your letterhead. 


COURTESY COUPON 


The Psychology of Business Im- 
pression, Letterhead Test Kit, and 
Opinion Cards. 


business and professional men 


America who have registered 


You are invited to write 


3 Keys to selection and use of Neenah Thin 
Papers, a portfolio of samples with ideas for 
effective use of thin papers. 


SIGNATURE 





BIL 3 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY, Neenah, Wisconsin 


ANT OR OFFICES 
Company wneaaily con often be 
expressed by printing a picture of plant 





IT IDENTIFIES 

AGE AND RESPONSIBILITY 
if your company is long established, 
the founding date printed on your letter- 
head has important institutional value. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 
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Around the Office—Continued 


First I studied my activities. I listed 
everything that I did. I next sifted 
the list to see if there were things 
[ was doing that should be done by 
others. There was a time when | 
was, in my opinion, an indispensable 
man. I did everything. If you 
wanted one or two hours of my time, 
flattery was the purchase price. After 
the sifting process, I delegated as 
much as I could to others. Re- 
member this because I want to come 
back to it later. I also discontinued 


some activities. Then I made a list 
of things to accomplish and the date 
| would like to accomplish them. 
This list showed the nature or sub- 
ject of the accomplishment or task, 
and the approximate time it would 
take and the due date or accoinplish- 
ment date. As a task was completed 
or dropped, it was scratched off the 
list and as new ones developed, they 
were added. A friend of mine has 
written three books in his spare 
time. He schedules the work so that 
he writes a chapter every ten days 
or about thirty-six chapters a year. 
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Increase Efficiency 
while Cutting Costs — 
with ROL-DEX’ by Watson! 
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Less operating cost per filing inch! 
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established 1887 


ROL-DEX installation in one of the largest insurance companies of America. 


Instant Reference to Every Record— 
Records Roll to the Operator! 


Production per worker increases from 25 to 60%, with ROL-DEX by 

Watson, according to case studies. ROL-DEX' ease of operation 
“reduces fatigue, thus reducing the chance for error. Adaptable to 

both small and large quantities of records, ROL-DEX by Watson is 

custom built to your special needs. Within a few years ROL-DEX 

pays for itself. All savings thereafter 

are added profit for you. Have you 
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He schedules his writing so as »ot 
to conflict or interfere with other 
things. He converts some wasted 
time into productive time. You 
must have a schedule. The price ag 
of accomplishment is selective use 
of time. I cannot afford to waste 
time any more than I can afford to 
waste money. 

“Next, I have about one hour per 
day for cleaning up loose ends and 
small tasks. I often take one short 
lunch period per week for additional 
planning. In other words, by tak- 
ing forty-five minutes instead oi 
one to two hours, | can pick up 
some valuable time. I try to finish 
each task before starting another 
I don’t always succeed, but I do 
remember the story of the sub- 
urbanite who started out to cut the 
grass and each start led to something 
else with the result that he had six 
teen starts, one completion, and that 


was a coca cola with a neighbor 
Nothing was accomplished. I never 
spread myself so thin that | am 
doing an injustice to myself, my 
company, or my family. I have 
learned to say ‘no’—it is a selective 
‘no’, not a categorical ‘no’. To sav 
‘yes’ in seven different languages 
is not merely so important an ac 
complishment as being able to say 
‘no’ in just one. 

“Let's go back to the delegation 
suggestion. When I delegate, I need 
control. Hence, I save some time 
each week to go over the items del 
gated and check on their completion 
Before you commit yourself to new 
assignments, check your schedule 
and see if vou can afford the time 
Organize, delegate, select—ther¢ 
are your keys.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. Your com- 
ments are pertinent and to the point. 
Our time is up so like the dwarfs, 
back to work we go.”” Manny dis 
missed the group with best wishes 
for their health. 

“Frank, before vou get away, how 
about our golf game Saturday. Are 
you driving or do you want me to 
pick you up?” asked Bill. 

“Out of my way, you wastrel 
My schedule says that I don’t play 
golf Saturday. There are two gar- 
dens and sixteen dirty windows 
ahead of vou, that is unless I can 
convince my wife that she needs the 
exercise. Hm Delegation, he 
3ill, I'll pick you up at 9:30 

3e seein’ you.” 

’ Best’s Life News 


says. 


sharp. 
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General Agency—from page |5 


are at “feast five fundamental areas 
of supervision we have in common. 
Sales and sales promotion 
Financial management 

. Recruiting 

. Training 

Supervision 

Jur task is to find out what our 
general agents are doing in each 
of these areas, to encourage the 
things that are bringing good results, 
and to discourage the things that are 
bringing poor results. 

Your experiences may differ from 
ours. I do not know how much 
truth there is in the assertions that 
a general agency company has to 
contend with a greater variety of 
techniques and methods, that it has 
less control over the actions of its 
field organizations, that it has to 
influence more by inspiration and by 
selling rather than by command. I 
think the assertions are exaggerated. 


Aan hwne 


Typical Company 


We are, I believe, a typical gen- 
eral agency company. We seek sat- 
isfactory results but we do not ques- 
tion methods and techniques beyond 
insisting on good ethics and honesty. 
In theory and in practice we en- 
courage individualism. We make 
every attempt to have each agency 
develop its own pattern of opera- 
tions, reflecting the philosophy and 
ability of its general agent, because 
we believe this brings maximum re- 
sults. We have to have a great many 
services of all sorts to appeal to men 
of all sorts. For instance, help in 
more than one type and stage of 





RICHARD E. PILLE 


training, in more than one method 
and manner of recruiting, in more 
than one type of selling, in more 
than one type of financial operation, 
and so on. ; 


Our ability to supervise starts 
with personnel—my associates in 
the department and me. Without 
an honest desire to help, and a rea- 
sonable ability to help, our accept- 
ance by the field would not occur. 


Our controls are somewhat re- 
mote. We do have some control of 
the purse strings in the early stages 
of agency appointments since it is 
human nature for the general agent 
who is receiving financial help in 
the subsidy period to be especially 
cooperative. In later years our de- 
gree of control is far less tangible. 
We have to rely on loyalty, friend- 
ship, respect and liking. The con- 
trol that rests in the power to can- 
cel the franchise is pretty theoretical. 
Cancellation of an agency franchise 
where a general agent is successfully 
producing good and adequate busi- 
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ness from good men earning a liy- 
ing is rare indeed. Because we cin’t 
“tell,” we may have to “sell” super- 
vision a little harder and a little tiiore 
often than would be the case under 
an employer-employee relationship, 
We have no choice as to our ob- 
jective—we must be good enough 
at our. jobs that our general agents 
will seek our help. 


Getting Facts 


Now back to my 
supervision 


definition of 
how do we do the first 
part of our job—find out what is 
happening in our general agencies, 
of which we have seventy-five? | 
suspect we use exactly the same tools 
of supervision that you all use. A 
recitation of them would not be in 
order except briefly because they 
are mechanical and routine, and 
then only because they may _ illus- 
trate my belief that supervision in 
a general agency company or a 
managerial company can differ only 
in degree. 
You use reports 
heads. So do we. 
formalized 


from agency 
Ours are not 
because we get 
their equivalent and better results 
in letter form. We start in the early 
subsidy years of appointments with 
monthly letters and then move to a 
schedule less frequent as the agen- 
cies progress. Our answers are in- 
dividual and informal. Again be- 
cause we get better acceptance that 
way. 


ones 


You use agency plan books. So 
do we. We have developed our own. 
Quite likely not as good as the Life 
Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation’s plan book, for example, 
but we use our own in order to em- 
phasize certain company aspects we 
feel must be emphasized. 

You use a battery of statistical 
studies and information which you 
draw from home office records. So 
do we. The rate of recruiting, the 
rate of survival, the rate of produc- 
tion, persistency of business, progress 
of agents in training programs, fi- 
nancial costs, all the rest. We have 
found it distinctly helpful to put the 
responsibility for all these in one 
individual. If you haven't applied 
the I.B.M. techniques and are large 
enough to do so, I would certain], 
recommend investigation in that 
area, 


Best’s Life News 
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You use reports on agency visits. 
So do we. Every member of the 
department must write a report on 
his return from an agency visitation. 
There is no standard form. We like 
them informal. They are maintained 
is a confidential file for constant 
reference and a department associate 
reals the agency file before a visi- 
tation. 

You use correspondence folders 
for each agency officer. So do we. 
Beiore filing, they are routed to 
every other agency officer so that 
the official agency family has knowl- 
edge of what is happening in all 
our field operations. Incidentally, 
this practice is a substantial boost 
to department morale. 

You use agency visits. So do we. 
Perhaps too many. We have been 
averaging four or five per agency 
a year, plus a very considerable 
number of visits by general agents 
to the home office. We encourage 
the latter by direct invitation. A 


cooperative medical department 
gives assistance by encouraging 
home office visits to present or 


discuss cases. 


Department Meetings 
You use department meetings. 
We do too. Through them we pool 
our information, check on its va- 
lidity, debate opinion, and try to 
reach conclusions. I don’t know 
how we'd survive without our semi- 
annual meetings—two days away 
from the office, strictly business. A 
regular fixed schedule of depart- 
ment meetings operates monthly 
whether all are present or not. 

There is nothing new in any of 
these tools of supervision, and I 
have probably missed some. They 
are basic and routine and through 
them we seek the information we 
have to have if we are to do the 
other part of our supervision job— 
actually help the general agent 
through proper advice or’ action. 
How do we go about that? Here 
again, a very brief recitation will 
only remind you of the things you 
are doing. 

You make agency visits. So do 
we. And except for emergencies, 
we schedule the entire department 
travel in semi-annual patterns, which 
tie right in with our budget opera- 
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SUCCESS 


Bieta underwriters of the Equitable Life of 
lowa are compensated on a commission arrangement 
based on the assumption of a lifetime career. A 
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remuneration, is the foundation of the compensa- 
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with sickness and hospital benefit plans, and com- 
pleted with Equifund, the modern retirement income 
plan for the Company's field associates which makes 
the term, Lifetime Association, a reality. 
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tions and controls. One man, the 
director of agencies, is responsible 
for coordination of travel. Some 
visits are fixed by department pol- 
icy. For instance, the financial di- 
vision’s visit to every agency at the 
end of its first contract year and 
at the end of its second contract 
year. We've learned to examine the 
length of our visits. Some men 
should stay only one day. Some 
longer, depending on the man and 
the nature of his service. 


You use periodical letters or 
analyses of agency progress. So do 
we. Ours are informal and in letter 
form and we try to do them every 
quarter, emphasizing what needs 
emphasis in the individual agencies. 

You furnish a portfolio of serv- 
ices. So do we. Training schools, 
(Basic, Programming, Business In- 
surance, Advanced), Recruiting 
campaigns, Prospect bureaus, Finan- 
cial analyses, right on down the list. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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General Agency—Continued 


You hold meetings and conven- 
tions, conferences and schools. So 
do we. General agents’ meetings, 
general agents’ induction schools, 
new general agents’ schools, general 
agents’ refresher schools. While 
instruction from headquarters is 
part of these meetings, we try to 
set up the machinery for exchange 
of ideas between our general agents, 
and to act mostly in the role of 
moderator, using our strong and 
tested general agents for instruction 
of their fellow general agents. 


Suggestions 


You use morale and prestige 
building machinery. So do we. Rec- 
ognition of anniversaries, birthdays, 
promotions, and all the rest. A file 
is maintained for this purpose alone, 
for every full-time field man of the 
company. 

You use reports and bulletins pre- 
pared from the statistics you de- 
velop from home office records. So 
do we. They go to the general agent, 
to inform him of progress in his 


agency, to give him information he 
may need to help himself to remind 
him of things he ought to do or not 
to do.. For instance, we send a 
post-selection reminder on new re- 
cruits. We don’t tell a general agent 
to cancel the contract of a new 
agent who has written $11,000 of 
business in his first three months, 
but we certainly indicate that it 
would be wise for him to do so. 
Because general agents are indi- 
vidualistic, we appeal to their com- 
petitive instincts and whenever pos- 
sible make sales bulletins out of 
statistical studies. 

All these things, and others, are 
part of this tremendous job we call 
supervision, but they are all tools 
of supervision. Alone they would 
do very little good in a general 
agency company without an agency 
department staff fully qualified to 
use them and able to influence the 
general agents through their use. 

That simple truth brings me to 
what I think may be my only sig- 
nificant contribution to this panel 
and to this program—a very brief 
discussion of our department organi- 
zation and why it is so tremendously 


important to us, a general agency 
company, where agency contro! is 
somewhat remote and where super- 
vision of agencies could very easily 
be just as remote. We are trying 
very hard to avoid being “damned 
with faint praise.” We hope our 
general agents do not say of us 
(at least too often) ; “well, they are 
nice fellows, we like them, we like 
to see them, but when they come out 
to see us they really waste our time 
They are good fellows and while 
they boost our morale a little, they 
are not of any real help. All they 
do is talk about generalities. They 
never get down to specifics where 
we need and want help.” 


Real Specialists 


What we have tried to do to avoid 
that, is to organize our agency de- 
partment so that we have real spe- 
cialists, real experts in each of the 
major areas of agency management 
Men who are not just good fellows, 
men who are not just good listeners 
and sympathizers and can give a 
friendly pat on the back, but men 
who can actually go out into the 
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$178,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $78,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is over $215,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 


facilities—for those qualified. 
"oe 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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Assets: $60,785,000 
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In its more than sixty years of exist- 
ence the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America has always been 
recognized for its superior service. 
Agents and Policyholders alike find 
this service helpful and satisfying 


in providing the best in life insur- 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Baltimore 2, Maryland 


Insurance in Force: $315,577,000 





agencies, give practical advice and, 
where and wanted, ac- 
tually do the job with or for the gen- 
eral agent. We are attempting to 
reduce home office supervision to 
specifics and at the same time fix 
responsibilities for those specifics. 
We know we'll only partly succeed, 
but we think we'll do a better job 
because of our attempt. 


necessary 


Six Functional Divisions 


Let me illustrate exactly what 
we've done. We have six functional 
divisions in our agency department. 
Each is headed by an agency officer 
with a title of “Director” of his area. 
The divisions are agency finance, 
management training, agent train- 
ing, sales services, field personnel 
and office services. The titles are 
self descriptive of the functional 
responsibilities of each except pos- 
ibly the title “field personnel.” That 
refers to recruiting and the develop- 
ment of new field manpower. One 
or more staff members support each 
division, depending on the extent 
of the division’s work and the avail- 
ability of men for the job. 


yn 
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Then our agencies are divided 
into three groups geographically 
with a regional superintendent re- 
sponsible for the over-all supervision 
of each area. His work is that of 
general diagnostician. He makes 
regular visits to his agencies and 
recommends the proper specialist 
from the six functional divisions to 
help on the job. 

Over all this are the two execu- 
tive officers, the agency vice presi- 
dent and the director of agencies, 
with the same diagnostic responsi- 
bilities. 


Advantages 


I have stressed our department or- 
ganization because we feel it is the 
foundation for the extent and qual- 
ity of our agency supervision at 
headquarters and in the field. We 
think it does certain things for us. 

Fach functional division head 
thinks of every agency in terms of 
his own special area of sales man- 
agement. There is a constant self- 


imposed pressure on him to bring 
every agency to a success level in 
his specific area. 





INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE 


ACCIDENT 









QUALITY 
INTEGRITY 
STABILITY 


What the man who buys 
and the man who sells 
have a right to expect 
in their life insurance 


company. 


WEST COAST LIFE 


COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HEALTH 


Each functional division head be- 
comes an expert in his own field. 
This adds to his stature and his rep- 
utation and contributes mightily to 
his ego satisfaction. 

Each functional division head be- 
comes a natural target for inquiry, 
correspondence, requests for assist- 
ance, and so forth, from our field 
organization which, incidentally, has 
our organization chart with all the 


assigned responsibilities clearly 
shown. This helps to make our 


whole department operation more 
efficient and direct. 

Each functional division head has 
the responsibility of a budget for 
his own area of sales management. 
This helps us control costs. We be- 
lieve it encourages the best use of 
the money we spend since each man 
tries to do the best job he can within 
the cost limitations placed on his 
operations. 

Each functional division head has 
the fixed responsibility for his area 
of sales management. This adds 
definiteness to the whole agency de- 
partment operation and helps us get 
the over-all job done by concen- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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General Agency—Continued 


trating on the fundamental parts of 
the job. 

Each functional division head is 
placed in a position where his ability 
in his own area is quickly revealed. 
This helps us with replacements if 
necessary, but more important, it 
helps us train our department staff 
because we recognize quickly the 
need for training. For instance, a 
division head may be given a special 
course of study, membership in or- 
ganizations in and out of the busi- 
ness, extra attention in the depart- 
ment or whatever is called for to 


improve his skill and experience. 

And an interesting by-product of 
it all, but an important one in our 
mind, is that the functional break- 
down has enabled us to keep a flow 
of new men going through our 
agency department, and back into 
the field. We think a framework of 
career men must constantly be re- 
freshed. and invigorated by tempo- 
rary associates en route to the field. 
And a point here on which you might 
disagree—we even like our regional 
superintendents to fall in this cate- 
gory, recognizing that we are los- 
ing the value of familiarity with 
agencies that comes with long as- 








U.S. LIFE... 


A Better Life to Live! 


Where else on earth does the workman operate so 
many and such ingenious machines to help him earn 
the highest income in the world’s history? And where 
else is he able to buy so many things to make life 
comfortable and happy? 


With only 45 of the world’s population, we pro- 


duce about 4 of the world’s goods and services 


work shorter hours, get more pay . . . and have the 
highest standard of living known. 

It didn’t just happen . . . there’s a reason for it... 
it’s the Miracle of the American Economic System. 


* * * 


The role of American insurance agents is to help 
insure protection of every person’s lifetime interest in 
America . . . to insure the life for the family . . . to insure 
the earning-power for the working years. 

United States Life policy plans are complete. Inter- 
ested agents should see them. Also ask for details on 
the unusually salable Quality Disability Plan. 


The 


United States Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
in the City of New York 
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84 William Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 








sociation with them, but feeling that 
we gain more through the fresh 
viewpoint and the natural tendency 
of a new man onthe job to really 
dig into the situation and to atte ipt 
to help. There is also the imporiant 
advantage of a field man—the gen- 
eral agent—accepting another field 
man who has done the job recently, 

Certainly our organization is not 
perfect. We have to guard at all 
times against the heads of our divi- 
sions becoming too narrow in their 
viewpoint. We attempt to do this 
through committee operation and 
through a constant flow of general 
information through the department 
of all the things we are doing. There 
are few secrets in the department. 


Pleasant Dreams 


So, we are trying just as hard as 
you are to do a good job on agency 
supervision. We know that all the 
mechanics of supefvision should be 
used, and used effectively. We know 
we'll do no better than the ability 
of our staff. We know that no 
organization chart is anything more 
than a blueprint for action. We 
know that we will constantly have 
to change our fixed organization 
pattern to fit available personnel. 
We know that men don’t reform 
very easily and we should stop try- 
ing to reform them, but we probably 
won't. We know we'll stray from 
time to time from our original path 
but to date we feel that the corner- 
stone of our agency supervision is 
our department organization. It 
does more for us in our system of 
general agency operation than any- 
thing else we have been able to de- 
vise and if we stray from that pat- 
tern I hope we shall have the sense 
to return to it. 

A personal theory is my last con- 
tribution. It is what I tell myself 
when those days come along, when 
all is more than normal chaos and 
confusion. It isn’t that we don't 
know how to do this supervision 
job. We probably do much better 
than “we think we are doing, and we 
still don’t do as well as we know 
how. Only limitations of time, 
money and staff are all that prevent 
us from doing the complete job. 
And one of these days all three of 
these will be provided and then 
there will be nothing to it. I leave 
you with that very pleasant dreat 
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JOHN A. SIMPSON 


After 19 years as teacher, 
principal, and school 
superintendent (with 
income around $2,500 per 
year), and 5 years in the 
Army and Air Forces, 
John A. Simpson decided 
to devote full time to the 
business of selling 
Franklin Life “exclusives.” 
At the close of his military 
career in 1946 his full time 
sales activities commenced. 
Here is the record of his 
cash earnings since 


that time: 
1946... $ 5,306.76 
1947... 9,0°6.13 
1948... 12,137.73 
1949... 12,060.01 
1950... 11,754.64 
1951... 13,431.31 








Over *11,000 average 
for past five years 


F. J. O’Brien, Vice-President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 

As I look back over the many years I spent in the 
teaching profession I am happy that I took the advice 
of a Franklin Life representative and started selling 
for the “Friendly Franklin,” as a part time agent. I 
quickly saw that I would be able to provide for my 
family the many things that a good income would 
give, so I was soon selling full time. 

I spent 19 years teaching and 5 years with the Army 
and Air Forces. After discharge with the rank of Lt. 
Colonel, in 1946 I started back in insurance with the 
best company of all— the Franklin Life. My income 
began to increase rapidly, and with the cooperation 
of the Home Office, and our wonderful exclusive sav- 
ings programs, I have averaged better than $11,000 
for the past five years. 

With the Franklin, there is no limit to what a man 
can build. Our attractive contracts and sales aids 
help the field man to forge ahead. The inspiratior one 
receives in attending the super Franklin conventions, 
and the constant interest shown in field men by 
President Becker and other Home Office executives 
will always be a spur to higher goals. 

I enjoy the many opportunities of my work, I have 
qualified for many of the Franklin clubs and am 
especially proud of belonging to the exclusive Sixty 
Club. 


Sincerely, 


John A, Simpson 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
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Lhe Friendly 
TFIRAAN TKIDIDN ILI company 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


INSURANCE 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 
Over A Billion Dollars Of Insurance Jn Force 


SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE . 


HE 23rd annual meeting of 

the Southern Round Table was 
held this year in the Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, April 27- 
29. This organization, which ante- 
dates the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion by three years, as usual saw a 
good attendance, which numbered 
approximately 80. 

Following a pattern established 
some years ago, Sunday afternoon 
was devoted to a “get acquainted” 
trip on the Mississippi River, fol- 
lowed by a buffet supper at the New 
Orleans Country Club, courtesy of 
the Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company. 

The following morning the meet- 
ing got underway promptly under 
the chairmanship of Joseph M. 
Locke, C.L.U., Gulf Life Insurance 
Company. Members were welcomed 
by a representative of the Mayor 
of the city of New Orleans and 
Crawford H. Ellis, President of the 
Pan-American Life. Don Maciver, 
3usiness Editor of the Dallas News, 
Dallas, Texas gave an interesting 
talk, “A Business Editor Looks At 


Life Insurance Publicity” and gave 
the ad men some practical tips on 
how to get material in print. The 
afternoon session was taken up by 
an address by Sam R. Hay, C.L.U., 
Assistant Manager of Agencies, 
Great Southern Life, who discussed 
“Top Management Looks At Direct 
Mail.” Following that was the 
“Razor Sharp Round Table,” pre- 
sided over by Richard L. Hinder- 
mann of the Pan-American Life. 
This session was made up of ques- 
tions and answers of members. 
Those attending them had an op- 
portunity to take a tour of Pan- 
American Life’s new home office 
building. This is probably one of the 
most beautiful and practical life in- 
surance home offices in the country. 
Once you get beyond the confines of 
Section 213, life insurance com- 
panies have as fine quarters as you 
will find in any other business. 

The concluding session on April 
29 was devoted to Hot Ideas. Those 
who had some practical tips to pass 
on to others were John L. Briggs of 
the Southland Life, Thaddeus T. 











YOUR CLIENTS KNOW 





SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 





A LIFE INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IS INCOMPLETE WITHOUT 
NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE DISABILITY INCOME IN- 
SURANCE THAT CONTAINS AMONG 
OTHER VITAL QUALITIES 
1. A Waiver of Premium Benefit 
And 
2. A Grace Period of 31 Days for 
the Payment of Premiums 


RECOMMEND THIS NECESSARY PRO- 
TECTION TO YOUR CLIENTS. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 
“Look Up Our Office in Your Locality” 
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Crump, Atlantic Life; Marion 
Davis, Provident Life & Accident; 
R. L. Hindermann, Pan-American 
Life; Al B. Richardson, Life of 
Georgia; Hal R. Marsh, Jefferson 
Standard and William Sexton, Great 
Southern. C. R. (Dick) Andrews 
presided. Concluding talk was by 
Travis T. Wallace, President of the 
Great American Reserve of Dallas, 
Texas. In this talk, one of the 
greatest ever given before the body, 
Mr. Wallace recommended that his 
listeners “shoot for the moon.” A 
luncheon wound up the program. 
New officers elected for the com- 
ing year were: Richard Hinder- 


mann, Pan-American Life, Chair- 
man, succeeding Joseph Locke, 


C.L.U., Gulf Life; C. R. Andrews, 
Pilot Life, vice-chairman and Hol- 
land V. Shields, Great 
Reserve, secretary. 


American 


THIRD HAZARD 


HE Third Hazard, a motivating 

booklet for the agent selling 
accident and health and life insur- 
ance, has been published by the 
Agency Management Association. 

In narrative style, it shows that 
disability coverage is a necessary 
part of a complete personal insur- 
ance program. It is the story of a 
man with very adequate life insur- 
ance coverage and his financial col- 
lapse following a disabling accident. 
The same picture, with the A & H 
life agent on the scene, illustrates the 
value of a balanced program pro- 
viding for all hazards—disability as 
well as death and old age. 

The Third Hazard also points out 
the advantages to the agent who sells 
accident and health to his life pol- 
icyowners. These include enhanced 
job satisfaction as well as greater 
commission earnings. A conclud- 
ing chapter underlines the reasons 
why men buy accident and health 
insurance. 

It is the first field publication of 
the Association prepared primarily 
for the use of member life com- 
panies writing accident and health. 
Nearly half of LIAMA’s U. S. com- 
panies are in this category. Written 
by Consultant William H. Whori, 
it has been sent to all member com- 
panies and to Manager’s Handbook 
subscribers. 
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BENEFITS TO WIDOWS & 
CHILDREN 


EFLECTING the basic use of 
[life insurance in family financial 
planning, wives, children and other 
relatives appear to be the directly 
named beneficiaries in more than 
80 percent of all life policy death 
claims, the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance says. This is indicated by an 
Institute analysis of one month’s 
claims in the United States. 

Applied to the year’s probable 
total of death claims, the one 1nonth’s 
distribution would indicate that this 
year, wives, children and relatives 
will be beneficiaries of some 1,200,- 
000 life insurance policies, with 
total benefits about $1,400,000,000. 
Wives and children alone would 
account for $1,225,000,000. In ad- 
dition, they will receive a consid- 
erable share of the 7 percent of 
claims and 14 percent of benefit 
payments which go to estates and 
other beneficiaries, excepting hus- 
bands. 

Husbands were shown to be bene- 
ficiaries in 11 percent of the policies, 
although they received only 4 per- 
cent of aggregate benefits, reflecting 
the smaller average size of policies 
owned by women. 


Many Early Claims 


The month’s claim analysis also 
revealed that, while the majority 
of death claims were paid on poli- 
cies which had been in force a num- 
ber of years, there was a large 
number in the early life of policies 
even in the first year. Although 
great care is taken in selecting appli- 
cants, with those to whom policies 
are issued being in apparent rela- 
tively good health, nearly 5 percent 
of policies becoming death claims 
were found to be less than a year old. 
This would indicate that this year 
there will be some 70,000 death 
claims within a year of issuance of 
policies, with nearly $100,000,000 
involved. 

Nearly one-sixth of all claims 
were shown to be under policies 
less than five years old. Almost 
40) percent of the claims and just 
over 40 percent of the amount of 
benefits paid were under policies 
in force 20 years or more, 
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More than half of the death claims 
were on policyholders between the 
ages of 20 and 65, this group ac- 
counting for 53 percent of the num- 
ber and 62 percent of the amount. 
Fewer than 3 percent of the claims 
were on persons under age 20 and 
nearly 45 percent were on those 65 
and over. Between ages 20 and 65, 
the pattern showed a gradual but 
steady increase with each five-year 
age grouping, ranging from 1.4 
percent at ages 20 to 24 to 13.8 per- 
cent at ages 60 to 64. 

The survey showed also that the 
great bulk of life insurance benefits 
went out under relatively small poli- 
nearly 95 percent of the num- 
ber of claims and 55 percent of the 
amount of benefits paid were under 
policies of less than $5,000. 


cles ; 


CITIES AND INCOME 


PECIAL studies made by the 

U.S. Bureau of the Census on 
the population characteristics of the 
nation’s leading metropolitan areas 
and their variations in family income 
provide a_ significant commentary 
on the broad distribution of oppor- 
tunity existing in the nation today. 

These figures show that the size 
of a city does not necessarily de- 
termine the size of the income of 
the family living there, 
and that many a smaller city is 
apt to offer equal or better chances 


average 


for financial advancement on the 
average than the big ones. 

For example, the New York- 
Northeastern New Jersey metro- 


politan area is by far the largest 
in the nation on a population ba- 
sis. However, it ranked 12th in 
median family income in 1949, the 
year for which the Bureau of the 
Census figures were compiled, and 
it was outranked by a number of 
very much smaller metropolitan 
areas such as Hartford, Rochester 
and Dayton. As a matter of fact, 
five of the nation’s Big Ten Metro- 
politan centers—Los Angeles, Phil- 


adelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis—were well down on the 
list. 


Washington Tops Income List 


The No. 1 city in median family 
income was Washington, with half 


the families in the nation’s capital 
having incomes of $4,130 or more 


in 1949. Washington currently 
ranks 10th in population among the 
metropolitan areas. Its high level 
of family income largely reflects the 
great growth of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the last two decades. 


Two of the nation’s biggest cities, 
Detroit and Chicago, are in second 
and third position in median family 
income ranking, Detroit with $4,090 
and Chicago with $4,051. The next 
two, however, Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee, are not among the 10 big- 
gest metropolitan areas, and No. 6 
on the median family income list 
is Hartford, which the last census 
rated in 47th place among metro- 
politan areas on a population basis. 

From the broad geographical point 
of view, half of the 12 leading cities 
in median family income were in 
the Middle West. Four others were 
in the East, and the remaining two 
were in the Far West. 


Breakdown by Brackets 


In general, cities which ranked 
high in median family income had 
a larger-than-average number of 
families in the $5,000 a year and 
over income and a smaller- 
than-average number of families 
with incomes of $2,000 a year and 
over. For example, nearly four 
out of every 10 families in Wash- 
ington were in the $5,000 and over 
income bracket in 1949, and Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Detroit had 
nearly as high a proportion. 


class 


The following table gives the 12 
top ranking metropolitan centers in 
median family income in 1949 of the 
54 such areas reported to date by 
the Bureau of the Census, with the 
proportion of families in selected 
income groups: 


Median Pct. of Families 

Metropolitan Family Under $5,000 

Area Income $2,000 & Over 
Washington $4,130 14% 38% 
Detroit 4,090 13 34 
Chicago 4,051 13 35 
Cleveland 3,996 15 35 
Milwaukee 3,900 12 29 
Hartford 3,818 14 31 
San Francisco- 

Oakland 3,817 14 28 
Rochester 3,788 16 29 
Seattle 3,775 16 30 
Dayton 3,772 14 26 
M‘nneapolis- 

St. Paul 3,748 16 27 
New York- 

Northeastern 

ms 3s : 3,734 18 30 
All _U. S. 

(Urban) 3,486 18 25 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

















DOUBLE IN 


the New 1952 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


covers 60 ADDITIONAL companies 


98°, OF ALL POLICIES 


Now you can have complete and authoritative settlement options information on 
98% of all ordinary life insurance policies outstanding in the United States 
and Canada. 


120 LEADING COMPANIES 


Now you can find ... in one place . . . all settlement options on every policy 
issued since 1900, by the 120 leading life insurance companies operating in 
North America. 


SIZE! 





NEW CANADIAN SECTION 


Now . .. for the first time . . . you have a breakdown of policies issued in Canada 
showing rates under settlement options which differ from those in this country. 
Policies are shown for: 
Canadian companies (among the leading 120) which do not operate in 
the United States. 


Canadian companies (among the leading 120) which operate in both the 
United States and Canada but whose Canadian options differ from their 
U. S. options. 


United States companies (among the leading 120) whose Canadian options 
differ from their U. S. options. 


OPTIONS IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Now you will find new questions and answers showing specific uses of settlement 


options in such cases as buy-and-sell agreements in partnerships and close cor- 
porations. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS .. . now, more than ever. . 
You'll almost never find a policy that isn’t covered . 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


You do not need your clients oan policies . . 
is in SETTLEMENT OPTION 

You avoid operating in the ie +. + more complete data is shown in 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS than in the original policies ... than you'll 
tind in the companies’ rate books. 
You avoid a statistician’s nightmare with SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 
All information on every policy is shown in comparable tabular form. 


Remember . . . programming is your best possible business builder. It always turns up needs 
that are not immediately apparent ... and... 


. is your best programming tool. 
. . a question that isn’t answered in 


. all the data you need 


Programming is easy... with SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


fli tc r aft * INCORPORATED 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








Some of the 
60 New Companies 


Added 


American Mutual, lowa 
Amicable, Texas 

Atlantic, Virginia 

Bankers, Nebraska 

Bankers National, New Jersey 
Beneficial, Utah 

Business Men's Assurance, Mo 
Central Standard, Ill. 
Colonial, New Jersey 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio 
Commonwealth, Kentucky 
Continental American, Del 
Crown, Canada 

Dominion, Canada 

Equitable, Washington, D. C 
Excelsior, Canada 

Farm Bureau, Ohio 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. 
Gulf, Florida 

Illinois Bankers, III. 
Imperial, Canada 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lamar, Mississippi 

Liberty, South Carolina 
Liberty National, Ala. 

Life & Casualty, Tenn. 
London, Canada 

Lutheran Mutual, lowa 
Manhattan, New York 
Massachusetts Savings Banks 
Midland Mutual, Ohio 
Monarch, Canada 

Monarch, Mass. 
Monumental, Maryland 
Mutual, Canada 

New York Savings Banks 
North American, Illinois 
North American L. & C., Minn 
Northern, Washington 

Ohio State, Ohio 

Old Line, Wisconsin 
Peoples, Washington, D. C. 
Philadeiphia, Penn. 

Pilot, North Carolina 
Protective, Alabama 
Provident L. & A., Tennessee 
Republic National, Texas 
Security Life & Trust, N. C. 
Security Mutual, New York 
Shenandoah, Virginia 
Standard, Oregon 

State Farm, Illinois 

Union Mutual, Maine 
United States, New York 
Volunteer State, Tenn. 
Washington National, Ill. 
West Coast, California 
Western, Montana 


READY EARLY 
IN °52 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION (Continued) 


QUESTION 6. 


(a) In a recent labor dispute, 
the union involved announced 
that it would be willing to accept 
arbitration. The employer in- 
sisted that collective bargaining 
be continued. When mediation 
failed, the President of the 
United States appointed a_ fact- 
finding board. 

Explain the four italicized 
terms. In your explanation es- 
tablish clearly the difference 
among them and the significance 
of each method to the parties to 
the dispute. 

(b) In February of 1951 the 
22nd Amendment was added to 
the United States Constitution. 
It has popularly been called the 
“Limitation on Presidential Ten- 
ure Amendment,” since it limits 
future Presidents to two terms in 
office. 

(1) State the arguments 
for and against the objectives of 
this Amendment. 

(2) What are the pro- 
cedures that must be followed in 
adopting an amendment to the 
United States Constitution? 


Answer to Question 6. 


(a) Collective bargaining is the 
process in which representatives of 
the union and the employer and/or 
his representatives meet to thresh 
out differences between the employer 
and his employees. These meetings 
settle the various points of dispute 
tl rough negotiation, and usually end 
in the adoption of a contract binding 
upon both parties. The significance 
0 collective bargaining to both par- 
tics lies in the fact that no decision 
may be made without the consent 
oi the interested parties. Either 
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can prolong negotiations until the 
matter has been settled to his com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Arbitration is the submission of 
the facts of a labor dispute by the 
employer and the union to an im- 
partial referee, with an agreement 
by the employer and the union that 
the decision of the referee will be 
accepted by both. This is ordinarily 
used in disputes under an existing 
labor contract. 

Mediation is the interjection into 
collective bargaining of an impartial 
observer when the employer and the 
union fail to arrive at the terms of 
a contract. The impartial observer 
may and can offer suggestions and 
compromises in an effort to conclude 
successfully the collective bargaining, 
but the suggestions and compromises 
need not be accepted by either the 
employer or the union. 


If the efforts of the mediator have 
failed and collective bargaining has 
broken off between the employer and 
the union, a fact-finding board—an 
impartial group—may be appointed 
to investigate the disagreement and 
report their conclusions, in this case 
to the President of the United 
States. Again, the findings of the 
board are not binding upon either 
employer or union, but the prestige 
of the board plus the force of public 
opinion generally lead to an agree- 
ment between the employer and the 
union. 


(b) (1) Arguments for the 
amendment to limit presidential 
tenure include the following: 


(a) Prevents the extended con- 
trol of the nation by party politics. 
Curtails “machine” political control. 


(Continued on the next page) 


DEAN'S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used in the June 1951 C.L.U. 
examinations given by the American College of Life Underwriters form a composite 
set made up from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected for this 
set is frequently much fuller than that necessary for a good grade. Moreover, it 
is edited in order to complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton form. Answers to 
all questions are presented even though candidates were not expected to answer 
them all. Hence this set is substantially longer than that of the typical candidate 
who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to each question, nor to 
indicate that the answers presented were the best which appeared on any paper, 
but rather to give representative high quality answers. Many of the questions and 
problems involved the use of judgment on the part of the candidate. Accordingly, 
no hard and fast solution could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with which he applied 
his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly cautioned not to use 
this set of questions and answers as a direct method of preparation. The answers 
are by no means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and systematic 
study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who uses them as such invites disappoint- 
ment since the examination questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and comprehensive. On the contrary, 
a candidate who has properly studied the various subjects contemplated by the 
examinations may find a compilation such as this helpful in suggesting the manner 
in which the factors in a question should be analyzed and the solution organized. 
He may also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an examination, 
to prepare his own set of answers to the questions herein asked, and then compare 
it with the answers here presented. 
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(b) Presents greater opportu- 
nity for a change to meet dynamic 
conditions ; 

(c) Curtails any tendency to- 
ward totalitarianism ; 

(d) Gives a chance for more 
efficient leadership to be encouraged ; 

(e) Seems to be in keeping 
with the original ideas of our found- 
ing fathers. 

The opponents of the amendment 
might point out that: 

(a) It is going against the will 
of the people, if a man that they may 
want cannot lead them for another 
term ; 

(b) Great statesmanship may 
be lost and invaluable leadership 
sorely missed, because a president 
could not have another term when 
needed greatly. 

(2) An amendment may be pro- 
posed in two ways: 

(a) By vote of two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress; 

(b) By national constitutional 
convention called by Congress when 


petitioned to do so by two-thirds of 
the state legislatures. 

There are also two possible pro- 
cedures for adopting an amend- 
ment : 

(a) By majority vote of three- 
fourths of the state legislatures, 
sometimes within a certain period 
of time after the amendment is pro- 
posed ; 

(b) By vote of conventions 
convened in the states, and again 
three-fourths of the states must ap- 
prove. 


QUESTION 7. 


In discussing our form of Gov- 
ernment in the United States a 


certain columnist said: “Our 
Federal system with its prin- 
ciples of delegated powers, 


checks and balances and suprem- 
acy of national law, has proven 
to be the bulwark of democracy 
in this Twentieth Century. It 
has been a government that has 
been able to cope with an agrar- 
ian economy as well as a highly 
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industrialized economy. Its flex. 
ibility has been due largely to 
the early development of the 
doctrine of implied powers and 
the principle of judicial review.” 

(a) Explain precisely the 
meaning which should be at. 
tached to the following terms 
used by the columnist: (1) Fed. 
eral system, (2) delegated pow- 
ers, (3) checks and balances, 
(4) supremacy of national law, 
(5) implied powers. 

(b) As early as 1803 the Su- 
preme Court decided that it had 
the power to declare Federal 
Laws unconstitutional. What has 
been the significance in our Fed- 
eral system of the exercise of 
this power of judicial review by 
the United States Supreme 
Court? 


Answer to Question 7. 


(a) (1) The Federal system is 
the federation of states under which 
certain powers are delegated to the 
national government and_ certain 
limitations on the powers of the 
‘tates are accepted. However, the 
states retain all powers not ex- 


pressly delegated. State and Fed- 
eral governments sometimes have 


overlapping jurisdictions, but all are 
governed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

(2) Delegated powers are 
those expressly mentioned in the 
Federal Constitution and its amend- 
ments as being given to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(3) Checks and balances is 
the system of an Executive, a Legis- 
lative and a Judicial Branch of gov- 
ernment, each having authority and 
responsibility which check or bal- 
ance each other. Thus, the Senate 
must confirm many important presi- 
dential appointments. The  Su- 
preme Court interprets Federal law 
passed by the Congress, but the 
Executive Branch carries out the 
policies established by law. 

(4) Supremacy of national 
law refers to the fact that, within 
the areas subject to Federal control, 
the national law is supreme 
any conflicting state or local laws. 
And, of course, the Constitution is 
the supreme law of the land, and 
any law in conflict with it is void. 
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(5) Implied powers refer to 
certain powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which were not specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution, but 
were rather implied in the broad 
wording of some of the sections. 

(b) The power of judicial re- 
view by the United States Supreme 
Court has had a considerable im- 
pact in our Federal system. 

(1) It acts as a restraint on 
Congress knows that if 
it passes a bill which becomes law, 
such a law has to be within the scope 
of power delegated by the Constitu- 
tion. Thus, bills are 
from this point of view. 
> 


Congress. 


scrutinized 


) Laws which have been on 
the books for some time may‘ vary 
in the interpretation given them in 
Supreme Court decisions. Thus, by 
judicial review, the Supreme Court 
can, in effect, legislate. 

(3) The meaning or interpre- 
tation of the Constitution changes as 
times and conditions change. Thus, 
the Constitution becomes a flexible 
document, meeting current needs to 
correct or control conditions by a 
changed interpretation. 


QUESTION 8. 


“One of the greatest problems 
facing us as the leading advocate 
of Democracy in the World is 
to persuade more of our people 
to participate in voting. With a 
turnout at the polls of less than 
sixty per cent of the eligible 
voters we are not doing a very 
good job.” 

(a) Who determines whether 
you as a citizen are eligible to 
vote? Explain. 

(b) What are tke various 
types of qualifications frequently 
established for the privilege of 
voting ? 

(c) It has been suggested that 
if a citizen failed to vote in a 
period of three years his privi- 
lege to vote should be taken 
from him for a period of one 
year. Give arguments for and 
against such a proposal. 


Answer to Question 8. 


(a) The determination of voters’ 
elivibility is left to the states, al- 
though the Federal Constitution 
does provide that the right to vote 
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“It’s a special machine we installed for the use of folks who kept 
putting off getting adequate insurance!” 


Few Prospects of Bankerslifemen 
Have Need for This Machine 


We have no inside information on the equipment in heaven, but 
all life insurance men surely would agree there must be some 


such machine as this there. 


Bankerslifemen try to see that their prospects have no need 
for it... not by using “high-pressure” selling techniques, either. 
They are trained to develop the needs with a prospect and let 
the needs themselves point out the prospect’s full responsibility. 
That this method works is demonstrated by the records of typical 
Bankerslifemen and the comments of gratification which are 
volunteered by their prospects and clients. 

This devotion to demonstrating a prospect’s needs is one of 
the many characteristics of a typical Bankerslifeman which make 
him the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, 


fellow worker or competitor. 
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shall not be abridged for reasons of 
race, color, sex or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. 

(b) The requirements for the 
privilege of voting vary from state 
to state, but some of the most com- 
mon are: 

(1) United States citizenship ; 

(2) Residence within the state 
or district (usually for a specified 
time) ; 

(3) Attainment of a 
age (usually 21) ; 

(4) Registration prior to vot- 


certain 


ing ; 


(5) Payment of a poll tax; 

(6) Satisfactory completion of 
a literacy test. 

The last two are requirements in 
some states, intended to limit the 
negro vote. 

(ce) ‘The arguments in favor of 
such legislation are: 

(1) It would force on the citi- 
zen a recognition of the privilege of 
voting, as against his assumed right 
to vote; 

(2) It would assure a larger 
number of voters, and _ elections 


(Continued on the next page) 
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would thus represent a more con- 
clusive showing of opinion on the 
candidates or issues involved. 

The arguments against the pro- 
posal are: 

(1) If people will not vote 
voluntarily, it would do little good 
to force them ; and the percentage of 
those voting to those eligible will 
not change materially. 

(2) Not force but education is 
required; so that voters will regu- 
larly and gladly use the ballot be- 
cause they understand the impor- 
tance, the privilege of voting, and its 
irreplaceable part in a democracy. 


QUESTION 9. 


(a) On important bills before 
Congress a number of members 
of a political party will some- 
times vote in favor of the bill 
while other members of the same 
party will vote against the bill. 
This is true of both Republican 
and Democratic Senators and 
Congressmen, and “indicates 
clearly that we do not have 


strong party discipline in the 
United States.” 

(1) Explain what is meant 
by a “caucus” and its relation to 
party discipline of legislators. 

(2) What arguments could 
be advanced for and against 
stronger party control of legis- 
lators in the United States? 

(b) One of the characteristics 
of a profession is that a social 
service be rendered by those who 
engage in it. Life underwriters 
are striving for professional 
recognition. What social services 
can be rendered by life under- 
writers which would justify con- 
sideration of life underwriting as 
a profession? 


Answer to Question 9. 


(a) (1) A caucus is a meeting 
of legislators of the same political 
party for the purpose of establishing 
policy and formulating plans for the 
passage of bills to further that policy. 
Under our political system the cau- 
cus is not an instrument of complete 
party discipline. While the majority 
of members present may decide upon 


certain policies, an individual niem- 
ber may accept and vote for or re ect 
and vote against such measures, 
Attempts are made at caucuses to 
insure passage of party-sponsored 
bills, but there is no such thine as 
an iron-clad guarantee. 

(2) Stronger party control over 
legislators would result in more re- 
sponsibility, more efficiency through 
speeding up the legislative process 
and more complete accomplishment 
of the (majority) party platform. 
Voters would be better able to know 
what a man and his party stand for 
if there were more unity within the 
party. 

On the other hand, stronger party 
control might be opposed because 
party considerations would become 
the dominant consideration in legis- 
lation; individual representatives’ 
ideas would be buried and _ respon- 
sibility to constituents would be 
subordinated to responsibility to 
party. More party power might 
result in stronger political ‘‘ma- 
chines,” even less responsiveness to 
the will of the people and greater 
difficulty in removing weak officials 
and representatives. 
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Ideas 


“Grow old along with me,” said the poet, “the best 


That’s certainly true for National Old Line agents as 
our startling pattern of growth shows. 


But it’s young ideas guided by more than 25 years of 
experience that makes this growth possible. National 
Old Line agents are not just looking towards the end 
of the line. They’re constantly meeting challenges . . . 
. all along the way. 

One good reason is: “With no exceptions, the generosity 
of the Agency Contracts of the NATIONAL OLD LINE 
is unequaled, not alone in percentages of commissions; 
but in longevity of renewals, and in retirement, death, 


Now operating in the states of Arkansas, Alabama, 
Arizona, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis 
sissippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO 
BUILD AN AGENCY-- | 


We offer you a chance to do it 
the second way—with our money... 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Write in confidence to Randall G. Yeager, Agency Superintendent 


LAFAYETTE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lofayette Life Bidg. 


© 1. With your own money... . | 
© 2. With the company's money! | 


. . . and here's what it means to 
our general agents in earnings— 


10% of our general agents earn over 
$15,000 . . . 25% earn more than $10,000 | 
..- 60% earn more than $8,000. In fact, 
the AVERAGE EARNINGS of general 
agents who have been with us 5 years 
or more are $10,000 a year! 





Lefayette, Indiana 
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| (b) The life underwriter renders in maintaining employment and in Answer to Question 10. 
| uanv social services both to indivi- increasing the standard of living. 

0 | luals and to the community. Because of the social service both The description outlined in the 
| The underwriter furnishes advice © individuals and society, the posi- question is exactly what has hap- 
ind counsel on family problems both on of trust and the skilled advice pened in the United States. This 
| of a personal and financial nature. required of its practitioners, the rapid economic change has had many 

a He assists the family in mitigating calling of the life underwriter is far-reaching social and _ political 

ry! | the effects of untimely death, and earning the title of “profession.” effects. : : 
| sists the widow and dependents in = s (a) The problem ol unemploy- 
| neeting their financial problem. QUESTION 10. ment is practically always inten- 
He encourages and assists in the sihed when a nation becomes — 
| a Le Oak ie acai we, In the course of a hundred dominantly urban and industrial. 

to smment of mortgages and other YeOr® ® certain nation passes This type of economy requires 
- panbery from being 70 per cent agricul- roundabout production and extreme 
aid hie ig er tural with a free-land frontier specialization. Workers become 
_He aids in building up reserves ang 30 per cent small-scale indus- highly skilled in only one occupation 
onl or emergencies, sickness and old trial, to an economy which is or even a few tasks within an occupa- 
“4 ‘ee. ; predominantly urban and indus- tion. If anything occurs which would 
eit The underwriter assists in the trial with many industries operat- make it unprofitable for an entre- 
aie transfer of business assets, the cush- ing on a large seale and serving preneur to continue his operation, 
ioning of loss to business firms from ational and international mar- pot only are his employees forced 
the death of key men and the kets, out of work, but it becomes difficult 
provision of funds to meet taxes Outline the social effects you for them to find other employment, 

— and other estate-shrinkage items would expect this change to have for they have few skills and the 
| J Promptly, thus avoiding forced sales on: (a) The problem of unem- cause of the unemployment is likely 

at distress prices. ployment; (b) The relationships to be general. This can easily happen 

In the larger social sense, between employers and em- in an industrial economy, where 

the underwriter encourages thrift. ployees; (c) Labor legislation; many specialized industries are 

Through his efforts, the insurance and (d) Family relationships. dependent on one another. For in- 

jana com) anies have funds to channel into Give reasons for your answer in stance, a shutdown of the steel 
=a | PToductive enterprises, thus aiding each case. (Continued on the next page) 
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industry would throw thousands out 
of work in many lines of endeavor, 
some seemingly remote from the steel 
industry. 

Also, in an industrial economy, 
workers are subject to more health 
and occupational hazards than in an 
agricultural economy ; and this tends 
to increase the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

Technological changes in indus- 
tries also have an extremely impor- 
tant effect. They may lead to 
permanent displacements; and due 
to the relative immobility of labor, 
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Now in our 34th year, the 
United is already protecting over 
ONE MILLION policyholders in 
35 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


The complete line of coverages 
offered includes LIFE, A & H, and 
HOSPITAL plans issued on Week- 
ly, Ordinary, and Commercial 
forms. 


UNITED 
Insurance Company 


O. T..HOGAN, PRESIDENT 
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this can cause some unemployment 
even in prosperous times. 

(b) Relationships between em- 
plovers and employees become more 
impersonal; no longer does the boss 
know his workers, or the workers 
their boss. The worker becomes a 
regimented tool in an impersonal 
system. The worker's ability to 
bargain is lost. 
rise of 
movement. It en- 
abled the worker, through unity, to 
bargain with his employer, as an 


These causes led to the 
the labor-union 


equal and sometimes as a superior, 
on wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. 

(ce) Labor legislation tends to be 
more complex in an industrial than 
in an agricultural civilization. This 
is partly due to the “social distance” 
between the several elements of the 
economy, and laws are required to 
regulate this relationship. More- 
over, the very existence of machinery 
may cause greater attention to acci- 
dents—requiring industrial safety 
laws and workmen’s compensation 
laws. Wages, hours and working 
conditions may be subject to mini- 
mum standards in an_ industrial 
culture to a degree which would not 
be required for agriculture. Ma- 
chinery for settling labor disputes is 
typical of the provisions of industrial 
legislation, not normally necessary 
for agriculture. 

(d) In an industrial and urban 
civilization, family relationships are 
not so close as in an agricultural and 
rural society. This is caused by the 
tendency of younger members of 
families to seek interests outside the 
home, the specialization which leads 
away from a father-son transition of 
skill, the more rapid pace of social 
change which makes it more difficult 
for different generations to under- 
stand each other, the opportunity 
for women to secure employment 
outside the home, the more imper- 
sonal attitude of neighbors which lets 
children “get into trouble” easier, 
the general tendency for money to 
be substituted for other values and 
the decline of church influences 
which seems to be characteristic of 
urban life. 

Additional copies of Composite Answers to the 
1951 C.L.U. Examinations may be secured at 
a charge of $1.00 per set (Parts A—E inclusive) 
from: 

Educational Publications Department 
American College of Life Underwriters 


3924 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


L.U.T.C. EXPANDING 


REAKING all previous records, 

the Life Underwriter Tra ning 
Council has experienced a 25°. jy 
crease in student enrollments over 
its best year to date, according to 
Ralph G. Engelsman, the Council's 
President. 


Industry-wide coopera- 
tion extending from company home 
offices to individual Course Com- 
mittee Chairmen and Instructors has 
resulted in a student body of 5,473 
currently enrolled in 281 classes 
This compares with 4,400 last year 
and 133 in 1947 when the first pilot 
classes were held. 


\n analysis of student applications 
indicates a growing acceptance oj 
this two year sales training course 
by the older, more experienced life 
underwriters. The average student 
in 1951-52 full time 
agent, 37 years of age, with over 13 
years of 
under 
years 


classes is a 
schooling. He has _ beer 
contract five and 
and = personally — produces 
around 100 cases of ordinary and 
weekly premium insurance for 
total volume of $250,000 per vear 
in a mixed territory. 


one-half 


Wholehearted Support 


“Another interesting point r 
vealed by the analysis,” Mr. Engels 
man said, “is the fact that almost 
three out of four of the 1,600 Second 
Year students have completed the 
First Year of the Course, indicating 
that LUTC is accomplishing _ its 
basic objective — practical sales 
training geared to greater produc 
tion. This figure is a 
improvement over 
Such a trend may 
renewed 


substantial 
one year ago 
well point to a 
interest in professional 
training and should favorably affect 
future enrollments in CLU. 


“Life insurance management, both 
combination and ordinary, continues 
to give LUTC its wholehearted sup- 
port by assuming a major share of 
the responsibility for promoting, or- 
ganizing, instructing and supervising 
local addition to en 
couraging their own agents to enroll, 
an impressive total of 1,500 general 
agents, managers and their assistauts 


classes. In 


are following their own advice }y 
taking the Course themselves.” 
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ATLANTIC LIFE | 
Purchases Capital City | 
| 


On April 10 last the Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
of Richmond, Virginia purchased the entire capital stock | 
of the Capital City Life Insurance Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C. As of year end the Capital City had assets 
of $745,600 and insurance in force of $3,510,961. 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY 
Files $30,000,000 Suit 
Bankers Life and Casualty Company, a Chicago in- 


surance company, brought suit in the Federal Court 
against the Insurance Commissioners of Georgia and 


Florida, four insurance companies, and one of their 
officials, for $30,000,000 treble damages under the 


Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Acts, charging that 
the Commissioners, the insurance official, and the insur- 
ance companies entered into a conspiracy in restraint of 
interstate commerce with the purpose of destroying the 
plaintiff's business for the benefit of the other insurance 
companies. 


The defendants in the suit are Zack D. Cravey, State 
Comptroller General and Insurance Commissioner of 
Georgia, J. Edwin Larson, State Treasurer and Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Florida, Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, a Dallas, Texas, insurance company, C. C. 
Bradley, its Vice-President, George Washington Life 
Insurance Company, of Charleston, West Virginia, 
Professional Insurance Corporation, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, and American Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Texas. 


\lartford Accident and Indemnity Company, of Hart- 
fori, Connecticut, also a defendant, is sued only because 
it is surety on Cravey’s official bond. The complaint 
does not allege that the Hartford Company participated 
in the conspiracy. 
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The plaintiff is a large insurance company having 
over four thousand agents and employees and collecting 
annually more than $58,000,000 in premiums in 31 
states and the District of Columbia. It originated and 
underwrites “The White Cross Plan.” 

The complaint charges that Larson and Cravey con- 
spired with the defendant insurance companies to use 
the powers of their public offices unlawfully to destroy 
the plaintiff's business and property for the benefit of 
the defendant insurance companies. Larson and Cravey 
are accused of illegally trying to put the plaintiff out of 
business in Florida and Georgia, of attempting to have 
plaintiff's agents transfer to other insurance companies, 
and of urging Insurance Commissioners of other states 
to aid and abet them in the conspiracy. 

The complaint also charges that Bradley, acting for 
the defendant insurance companies, embarked on a 
campaign of bribery of employees and agents of public 
officials and was responsible for the delivery to Cravey’s 
employees, including his son-in-law, of unspecified 
amounts of currency, together with automobiles, vacation 
trips, and other things. Another charge is that as a 
part of the conspiracy Cravey falsely and unlawfully 
procured an indictment against one of plaintiff's vice- 
presidents, and then offered to have the indictment 
dismissed if plaintiff would abandon its Georgia business 
to the defendant insurance companies and _ release 
Cravey from liability for his illegal acts. 


Larson 


The complaint charges that in furtherance of the con- 
spiracy Cravey enjoined the plaintiff from doing business 
in Georgia, but on January 29, 1952 the Supreme Court 
of Georgia decided that he had acted illegally and stated : 
‘Beyond doubt the company’s operation in this State 
has been mutually beneficial to the company, the State 
and the people of the State.” 

The complaint likewise charges that defendant Lar- 
son, also in furtherance of the conspiracy and under the 
pretense of State regulation, took action against the 
plaintiff which made it necessary for the plaintiff to sue 
him in Florida, in the Circuit Court of Leon County, 





and the Court there has decided that his acts were illegal. 
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that’s our NEW 
GUARANTEED ESTATE BUILDER 


the answer to every father’s dreams for his 
children 


> initial insurance increases to five times at age 20 


> face of policy and all premiums paid returned at 
death prior to age 20 


> guaranteed low cost—no premium increase at age 20 
> life paid up at age 60 


“the perfect sales package for every agent” 


Regional Director Positions and General Agency Territory Available in 


Maryland — Virginia — West Virginia 


HILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Doorway to WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 
Protection JOSEPH E. BOETTNER, CLU, Superintendent of Agencies 





| New Preferred Risk Policy 


| than average buyer who insures in amounts of $10,000 
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_BLUE GRASS LIFE 


|New Company 


The Blue Grass Life Insurance Company, located jy 
the Covington Trust & Banking Company Building, 
Covington, Kentucky, was licensed as a stock lega 
reserve company on January 22, 1952. The capital is 
$125,000 and the par value of the shares is $1.00. Th 
shares were sold at $2.00, producing a cash surplus of 
$87,500, after expenses of $37,500 had been met. 

Currently the company is licensed in Kentucky onh 
and is writing a Founders policy (Retirement Incony 
at 05). 

The officers are: resident and general manager 
Frederick W. Winkler; Ist vice president, Arthur \\ 
Simpson; agency vice president, Edwin E. Freshney 
treasurer, John H. Busker; secretary, Joseph \\ 
Schneider. Directors include Messrs. Winkler, Simpson 
Freshney, Busker and Otis W. Bertelsman, William | 
Blatt, Dan D. Brock, David G. Cates, W. H. Cox. \\ 
Ernest De Coursey, Thomas ]. Downs, Dr. Joseph M 
Frehling, W. Overton Harber, Dr. M. S. Jolson, Dr 
Boyce E. Jones, Kenneth W. Michaels, Thomas | 
Mooney, Justin MeCarthry, R. C. McNay, David | 
Ringo, Sr., William E. Wehrman, S. J. Yeary 
Howard F. Ziegler. 


an 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Continental American Life Insurance Company, Dela 
ware has introduced a new Special Preferred Whok 
Life Paid Up At Age 85 P« icy, designed for the better 


or more. 

The new Policy provides a reduction from usual 
participating rates for whole-life insurance. For ex 
ample, the premium for the minimum $10,000 Policy 
at age 35 is $239.50, at age 40 $287.00, at age 45 $348.00 
A special feature of the Policy is that it provides guaran 
teed extra protection of 10% of the face amount in the 
first year and substantially increased extra protection it 
the second and later years by use of the company’s Tern 
Addition dividend option. 

The extra protection feature provides a clean-up fund 
which is effective when the policy is issued with the 
Family Income Rider. For example, a Special Preferred 
Policy issued with the 20 year Family Income Rider at 
age 35 would provide, if death occurs in the first year. 
the following benefits: (1) guaranteed cash clean-u 
fund of $1,000 (10% of face amount) ; (2) $100.00 per 
month for 20 years from date of issue; (3) then the 
full $10,000 face amount payable in cash or as income 
for the beneficiary. 

The annual premium for this package is $303.10, little 
more than the usual ordinary life rate. The premium 
reduces to $239.50 at the end of 20 years and ceases at 
age 85 when the policy is fully paid up for life. 


Best’s Life News 
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The policy accumulates full ordinary life cash values. 


For example, a Special Preferred Policy issued at age | 


35 accumulates at age 65 a guaranteed cash surrender 
value of $5,430. Adding the terminal dividend ($240.00 
on the present scale) produces a total cash surrender 
value of $5,670. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA 
New Policies 


\ new series of policy contracts headed by a special 
whole life policy issued in amounts of $10,000 or more ; 
a new $10 per month per thousand income disability 
clause, and new, liberalized juvenile policy contracts 
have been announced, 

The new series of participating policies will be issued 
on a $2500 minimum basis. Premium rates have been 
revised so that in general there is a reduction in rates 
at the younger and older ages in life and endowment 
plans. Ten year term rates have been reduced, and 
multiple protection rates remain unchanged. The new 
special whole life policy, with a $10,000 minimum, will 
be issued with a very low gross premium and anticipated 
dividends will result in a competitive net cost. Non- 
participating policies will be issued on life and endow- 
ment plans on a $1,000 minimum, with slight adjust- 
ments in premium rates. 

The new income disability clause provides waiver of 
premiums to age 65 or end of premium paying period 
if earlier; a monthly $10 per thousand income to age 
65 or prior maturity, and maturity at age 65 for all 
policies not maturing earlier, if disability occurs before 
age 55. Disability occurring after age 55 and before 
age 60 provides waiver of premium only. The new 
clause is available to male applicants between ages 15 


to 50 who are standard risks with stable incomes. 


Juvenile 


The new juvenile policy contracts provide immediate 
full death benefits except for an initial 90 day period 
on policies issued to applicants under six months of age, 
when the benefit is $250 per thousand. Twenty pay life. 
20 year endowment, endowment at 65 and income en- 
dowment at 60 or 65 for males and females are issued 
on juvenile plans with $2,500 minimums. The new 
special whole life, with its $10,000 minimum, also is 
available to juveniles. The endowment at 18 and a new 
18 pay life are being issued with $1,000 minimums. 

\ new single premium income continuation policy is 
being offered in units of $1,000. The policy provides 
for the return of either the premium or the cash value, 
whichever is larger, in the event of death before annuity 
pavments have commenced. 


Annuities and Non Med 


Due to continued improvement in mortality among 
annuitants, the return under life income settlement 
options will be slightly decreased, making necessary 

(Continued on the next page) 
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EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CPOND 


Headguarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 





Proved... 





The fine earnings of Monumental field 
men, many of whom joined this Com- 
pany with no previous life insurance 
experience, proves the effectiveness of 


our on-the-job training program. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE @ CHARLES & CHASE STS. @ BALTIMORE 





CHARTERED 
1858 
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ATLAS... 


. .. according to legend, sup- 
ported the world. We have no 
such grandiose ambitions. If we 
can give a good living to our 
agents, sound protection to our 
policyholders and do this for a few 
states, we are content. Our agents 
and policyholders say we are do- 
ing our jo joroughly. 

Excellent territory still available in 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Michigan, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Texas and Washington. Write to— 
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insurance 47) Gompany 


JOHNSON D. HILL, PRESIDENT TULSA, OKLAHOMA 














—was a big order then! 


In days gone by, a week’s order from one customer for 60 
yards of cotton cloth was considered a big sale in the South! 
But look at that industry today. Textile mills have grown and 
prospered so that today the South operates over 80% of the 
spindles in the United States, producing much of the world’s 
finest materials in cotton, rayon, nylon and other synthetics. 

It is only one chapter in the dynamic story of Southern 
growth, written by businessmen, farmers, bankers, and tex- 
tile men who have utilized resources, skilled labor and cli- 
mate to pace the nation in the production of textile products. 

Another story of growth is that of Liberty Life. During 
its 47-year history, Liberty Life has experienced a steady and 
healthy expansion, with ever-increasing services to its policy- 
holders. Today, Liberty Life’s qualified representatives are 
serving the entire Southeast. 


LIBERTY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 

















EQUITABLE OF IOWA—Continued 


adjustments in income endowment policies and in income 
continuation annuities. 

While an increase in dividends became effective Mirch 
1, 1952, for most plans of insurance issued on the 2! 
per cent reserve basis, the company announced that a 
further increase in dividends may be anticipated on the 
new series of policies due to the increased minimums 
reducing expense factors. 

Nonmedical limits for the ages from 10 to 35 have 
been increased from $5,000 to $7,500, and the aggrevate 
nonmedical limits until a medical examination is re- 
quired have been extended from $6,000 for all ages to 
$7,500 for ages 0-9 and 36—40, and to $10,000 for ages 
10-35. 

A complete revision of the occupation manual also 
was announced, featuring the elimination of extra 
premiums for many occupations, and reductions in the 
extra premiums charged for the majority of other 
listed occupations. 


GULF LIFE 
New Home Office 


Construction has begun on a six-story reinforced 
concrete building to triple the size of the present home 
office building of Gulf Life Insurance Company, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

The new building, being erected at an estimated cost 
of $800,000, will be joined to the present home office 
Construction of the added home office facilities will 
eliminate over-crowded conditions in the present build 
ing and will permit removal of several home office units 
now occupying rented space. 

Beginning construction of the building does not mean 
that plans are permanently abandoned for a 20-stor) 
structure on which work was ready to commence at the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. The site for this 
building has not been disposed of because of the probabk 
eventual construction of the skyscraper. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
New Policy and Riders 


A new policy contract and three additional riders have 
been announced by Edavard J. Buddenbaum, associate 
actuary of the Indianapolis Life Insurance Company. 

The new policy has been named the Progressive 
Security Policy. It is an endowment at age 60, with 
return premium benefits for the full insurance period to 
age 60. For most ages at issue, the maturity values plus 
dividend accumulations will exceed the premiums paid. 

The Mortgage Cancellation rider is decreasing term 
insurance for a selected period of either 10, 15, 20, or 25 
years, and may be attached to any permanent type lie 
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plan. It provides greater flexibility, has a uniform 
preniium each year, and guarantees conversion privi- 
lege 

\n Additional Term Insurance rider provides level 
term insurance for a selected period with liberal con- 
version privileges. It is designed to furnish low cost 
protection on a flexible basis adapted to the changing 
needs of the Insured. 


Disability Provision 


A Disability Income Provision has also been added 
to the company’s portfolio. This plan is issued to males 
only, ages 20 to 50, and waives premiums falling due 
during total disability in addition to paying $10.00 for 
each $1,000 face amount of the policy. Also, if the 
Insured is receiving monthly income benefits on the 
policy anniversary nearest age 65, the policy will mature 
as an endowment. 


LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sheffield Chairman of the Board 


Promotion of three Life of Georgia executives has 
been announced by R. 
I. M. Sheffield, Jr., 
Cody Laird was elected executive vice president, and 
H. T. Dobbs, Jr., was named treasurer. 

Mr. Sheffield, who has just finished a year as president 


Howard Dobbs, he... president. 
was elected chairman of the board, 


of the Life Insurers Conference, has been executive 
vice president for seven years. In his new position he 
becomes presiding officer of the board of directors and 
the executive committee, the company’s two policy- 
making groups. Mr. Sheffield became associated with 
the company as an agent in Atlanta in 1920 and has 
held a wide range of field management and executive 
positions since. 

Mr. Laird has been first vice president two and a 
half years and a vice president for ten years. He 
became associated with the company in 1934 and was 
In the last 
four years he has directed Life of Georgia’s program of 
expanding its field office facilities. 

H. T. Dobbs, Jr., began his insurance career in the 
company’s clerical department in 1933. He was named 
assistant treasurer in 1948 and has since handled a large 
portion of the company’s investment activities. R. 
Howard Dobbs has held the official position of president 
and treasurer for several years. With the promotion of 
H. T. Dobbs, he drops the title of treasurer and will 
continue as president and chief executive officer. 


in charge of advertising and purchasing. 





COMPETITION 


} 

| pretty stiff from some com- 
| pany or policy? Learn all 
' 

about them—and your own 
companies and policies in 
| 


BEST'S PUBLICATIONS. 
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GLOBE LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


Juvenile Policies Our Specialty 


COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
COVERAGE—AGES 0-60 


159 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WM. J. ALEXANDER, President 
. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN ILLINOIS 


PARMRMMNNMARBBBRRR MRR BMRB RMR 


A SALUTE TO 
Cc. L. U. 


We bow to the C. L. U. movement on 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, and to all 
those who have had a part in its building 
and its administration. 


The C. L. U. has done more than just 
impart knowledge to its students. It has 
pioneered in advanced training, and in 
so doing, has served as an inspiring force 
to companies for more and better training 
at all levels, and has made a real and 
genuine contribution to the industry. 


Home Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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ness, adequate service and low 
turnover.” 

The experience of our company 
on this subject has demonstrated 
that our philosophy and that of the 
officers of the Association have 
followed similar patterns. This is 
not surprising; in fact, it could 
hardly have been otherwise, because 
of the close and profitable working 
relationships that my company has 
enjoyed with the L.I.A.M.A. and 
the original Research Bureau. 

Like most companies, we had to 
pass through the business getting 
and the business building stages 
before we reached the man building 
stage. Our objective in recent years 
has been MAN BUILDING. In 
order to attain this objective we 
have established a definite pattern of 
operation. This would be no time 
to raise the question of whether the 
pattern is the best one; it happens 
to be OUR pattern, and I have been 
asked to tell you something about 
it. The reasons for establishing this 
pattern are as follows: 

It provides us with an agency 
system that lends itself to control 
with a minimum of effort. 

It reduces the need for a large 
home office supervisory staff. 


Unity Created 


This pattern creates unity of 
accomplishment throughout the field 
and from this unity comes progress. 

We find that situations arising in 
different parts of the field are much 





GORDON S. WOOLSEY 


alike. Having developed a solution 
in one part of the field, we have 
found a solution to the whole. We 
have found that as problems of 
agency management arise, they can 
be solved if we stick to principles. 
As an example, we might mention 
the question of contracting men who 
rate “C” or lower on the Agency 
Management Association Aptitude 
Index. It has been proved to our 
satisfaction that men who rate lower 
than “A” or “B” are not likely to 
succeed in life insurance 
unless they are outstanding in every 
other respect. We have reached the 
conclusion that to consider “D” or 
“E” men is a waste of time for the 
manager and the Selection Com- 
mittee, and that we should consider 
“C” men only if they have other 
outstanding qualification. The man- 
agers have acknowledged this prin- 
ciple and act accordingly. Other 
examples could be cited. 


selling 


Our pattern provides the whole 
agency force with the same objectives 
and the same methods for acc: m- 
plishing these objectives. Each part 
of the organization is interchanze- 
able and can function efficiently in 
any setting. In this connection, we 
might cite the instances of the cities 
of Edmonton and Calgary. Tiree 
years ago we decided to open 
Edmonton for the Industrial Branch, 
It is a city of 150,000 population 
located in Northern Alberta, the 
Texas of Canada. We selected our 


manager, 
three 


assistant and 
senior agents from different 
parts of the country and then moved 
them to the city of Edmonton, 
where they succeeded in building a 
profitable agency of 21 salesmen, 
who, in the first full year of opera- 
tion produced better than six million 
of business. This year we decided 
to open the city of Calgary for the 
Industrial Branch and exactly the 
same procedure is being followed. 


manager 


The point is that these men were so 
well trained in company methods 
that without further training they 
could be set down in a strange city 
to work together as a team in the 
building of an agency from the first 
operated in accordance with com- 
pany principles. 


Organization 


Our head office agency organiza- 
tion is comprised of our Assistant 
General Manager and Director of 
mr. Ww. LX. 
Superintendent of 


H. I. 


Agencies, Laird; our 
Agencies, Mr 


Weir; two Assistant Super- 








ALFRED MacARTHUR 
Chairman of the Board 
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CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive 


All forms of Life # Accident &% Health 


E. H. HENNING 


Vice-Chairman 


Chicago 6 


WILBUR M. JOHNSON 
President 
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OPPORTUNITY 


It will only take about five minutes of your 
time to request a specimen copy of our gen- 
eral agent’s contract. Five minutes so spent 
could result in many thousands of dollars 
of additional income down the road. This 
contract, together with everything back of it, 
affords a genuine opportunity. Southern Life 
writes all lines except industrial insurance. 
It is worth something to be able to place 
your entire writings in one company. 





A sound growing company: 


Insurance in Force ....... $51,000,000 
DI Gticph.daickaaseeewe 3,350,000 
Seer a rere 350,000 
IDS 15d nie ot mbt eie.W oman’ 850,000 


Mail your request to 
RANKIN BURNS, President 
SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF GEORGIA 
1197 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Batting Average 


Many underwriters do bookkeeping on their indi- 
vidual sales, a careful record of the number of pros- 
pects they start with, how many pre-approaches, calls, 
interviews, sales talks, commissions. From these rec- 
ords they can figure out how many dollars a call is 
worth to them and, conversely, how much money they 
lose by not making a call. 


Thousands of other Americans continuously carry 
on a study of this kind in another field. Baseball 
enthusiasts keep or read the score of every game in 
the playing season. They learn how many times each 
player was at bat and how many hits, runs and errors 
he made. From these scores are figured “averages” 
for every player in the big leagues, batting, fielding, 
pitching averages. 


Some idea of the universality of this custom may be 
had when we think how large a proportion of the 
national conversation it controls. Recording the 
baseball averages is the most popular large-scale 
analysis there is. The averages ultimately help to 
decide the size of the salaries in a very big business. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 
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intendents of Agencies, two Agency 
Supervisors, an Agency Secretary 
and his Assistant, and one Training 
Supervisor who trains for the In- 
dustrial Branch only with his two 
Assistants. This makes a total of 
eleven men on our head office staff. 
Of these, six devote half of their 
time to the operation of our Ordinary 
branch so there are five men devot- 
ing full time to Industrial Branch 
operation. 


Our Industrial field staff is com- 
prised of 29 managers, 117 assistant 
managers and 810 agents—spread 
over 3,000 miles from coast to coast 
in Canada. 


Within the agency department or- 
ganization, no one person is in charge 
of a particular area of territory. 
Every agency officer is interested 
in the progress of the field organiza- 
tion as a whole. Within this head 
offe agency department organiza- 
tion, we are concerned with methods 
tha’ will most effectively develop 
carer men in our sales organization. 

‘‘ur organization is centered in 
urlin areas only where we endeavor 
to go deeply into the market rather 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA | 











than spread our efforts thinly over 
a large area. We believe that the 
choice of this method of operation 
has meant a great deal to the success 
of our organization. 


Minimum Operations 


This involves the appointment of 
the proper type of manager who can 
hire and work with the kind of man 
who can get the type of business we 
want in the district to which he is 
appointed, Every effort is made to 
confine the manager's duties to a 
minimum number of operations, so 
that he may be a specialist in each 
of his duties. For example, our man- 
agers have no responsibility what- 
ever in the operation of the clerical 
staff in the office. This is the func- 
tion of an office manager or cashier 
who is responsible to the head of 
branch office clerical operations 
located in the home office, and not 
to the manager. No manager has the 
authority to hire or final an agent 
or assistant, but can recommend such 
action only, the final authority rest- 
ing in the hands of the head office 
agency department officials. 


This head office organization 
trains the manager, and gives guid- 
ance and help in the recruiting and 
training of agents and the constant 
motivation of the field force, made 
up of men able to operate under our 
system. 

The manager and assistant man 
ager are assisted in the training of 
the new salesman by a two-week 
school held at our home office. 
These schools are under the direc- 
tion of a chief trainer and two 
assistants. Following this for a 
period of one year, the manager and 
his assistant are required to coach 
and train this new man in the field, 
reporting regularly to our home 
office training department on his 
progress. 

The maintenance of the best 
possible relationships with our pol- 
icyholders is another of our constant 
concerns. In this connection we deal 
with the writing of business of good 
quality, conservation, service to 
policyholders, etc. 

Our agency department functions 
by committee. A general agency 
department committee deals with all 


(Continued on the next page) 
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matters of interest and concern to 
the field force. Its conclusions and 
recommendations are carried for- 
ward to a combined agency com- 
mittee. This enlarged body which 
includes the Managing Director, the 
three Assistant General Managers, 
the Actuary and the Secretary plus 
agency department men provides the 
authority necessary to carry out the 
decisions settled upon. The agency 
department committee has authority 


to deal with all minor matters, but, 
where a decision would involve 
spending money not already con- 
tracted for, or where promotions or 
the opening of new territory is in- 
volved, reference is made to the 
combined agency committee. We 
therefore have the advantage of an 
informed top management and the 
advice and support of these execu- 
tives in our field management. 

In the appointment and termina- 
tions of agents, approval is given in 


the agency department at home 
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BANKERS LIFE AGENCY saig 


“Say, are those the only kind of curves these boys are interested 


in around here: 


9") 


Bankerslifemen Are Intensely 


Interested in Results 


It is improbable that Bankerslifemen ignore all attractive curves 
except those related to sales results, but they do watch the charts 


carefully. 


The typical Bankerslifeman recognizes that the upward curve 
of his sales record reflects not only his personal selling effective- 
ness, but also the service he is rendering to policyowners in pro- 
viding protection. He is interested in both, not just the selfish 


angle alone. 


This genuine interest in rendering ever-greater service is just 
one of the characteristics which make the typical Bankerslifeman 
the kind of life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow 


worker or competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 
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office, with the recommendatio:; of 
the manager playing an impoitant 
part in all decisions. This requires 
three more committees: (1) Selec. 
tion (2) Progress and (3) Finals. 

When the manager sends in « set 
of agency application papers with 
his recommendations, they are re- 
viewed by the Selection Committee 
and form the basis for consideration 
of the applicant. The decision of the 
Selection Committee is final. 

New Agents 

The Progress Committee meets 
every month to consider the progress 
of new agents at their fourth, eighth 
and twelfth month in the business, 
Jefore the committee meets we will 
have received from the respective 
the agents 
whose records are to be reviewed. 


managers reports on 
These reports are based on general 
the man by the 
manager plus specific observations 
obtained during definite field assign- 
ments required of the manager. The 
recommendations of the manager 
are given due weight by the com- 
mittee in the actual 
Where the 
Progress Committee is satisfied that 
everything possible has been done 
to help an agent succeed and yet he 


observations of 


considering 
progress of the agent. 


is failing, the committee will recom- 
mend to the manager that his final 
be taken rather than carry a misfit 
in the business. 

When a manager recommends 
that an agent be finalled, he sends 
in his recommendation in written 
form. The manager states his rea- 
sons for recommending the final; 
what he has done to help the agent 
succeed in whether 
the agent has another position in 
view and, if not, what he can do to 
help the agent obtain another posi- 
tion. He also indicates the replace- 
ment he has for the agent leaving 
our employ and what improvements 
may be expected from this replace- 
ment. 

It frequently happens that the 
cofhmittee does not concur. in the 
manager's recommendation but in- 
stead, recommends that the agent be 
given time to make good. Tied to 
this recommendation is a definite 
objective to be met by the agent and 
specific points laid down for the 
guidance of the manager in this 
man’s training, 


our business; 
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The Selection and Finals Com- 
mittee meet as required; the Prog- 
ress ( ommittee meets every month. 

Here are some of the tools and 
methods used by our company to 
set up and attain the objectives that 
we are seeking. 

Our agent’s contract is primarily 
one that encourages high level sales 
because we believe that for fieldmen 
to prosper and develop in the life 
insurance business, they must major 
in the sale of new business. There 
are also secondary incentives for 
the writing of good quality business 
for good service to the public. The 
managers’ and assistant managers’ 
contracts are actual 
earnings of their agents, so they 
prosper as the agency staff prospers. 
In short, we believe in paying our 
and their assistants for 
the job we want done, namely, build- 
ing successful, prosperous perma- 
nent men in our business. 

We never run head office spon- 
sored campaigns or prize competi- 
tions in the Industrial Branch of the 
company and have not done so for 
twelve years. Motivation of 
agers and their assistants is con- 
stantly carried on through weekly 
bulletins sent to all agencies showing 
pro rata results and listing the 
agencies from top to bottom in this 
respect. We find this stimulates a 
keen, healthy, competitive spirit. 


based on the 


managers 


man- 


Yearly Planning Required 


Yearly planning is required of all 
managers. During the Christmas 
week, the manager sets his objective 
in advance for the ensuing year and 
this objective is submitted to head 
ofice for approval or otherwise. 
The manager arrives at this objec- 
tive after discussing with each man 
in his district, in the presence of the 
superintendent, that representative's 
personal objectives for the coming 
year. These objectives are then 
translated into business requirements 
which are set forth in the agent’s 
plan book and broken down to 
weckly quotas. Throughout the year 
each week’s total production is 
written in by the agent. The man- 
ager reviews progress made _ to- 
waid the objective with each man 
quarterly. It is interesting to note 
thai the average production per man 
in 1950 in this branch of the com- 
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pany was $207,000 and this year 
will amount to better than $220,000 
per man. In 1950 the average size 
of policy was $3,799 for regular 
Ordinary ; $3,785 for Monthly Debit 
and $1,120 for Industrial business. 
We received than twice as 
much 1950 from ap- 
proximately the same number of 
debits as ten years ago. 
Throughout the year general prog- 
ress letters are written by the Direc- 
tor of Agencies to the managers and 
in these letters special mention is 
made of the progress of the district 
with any adjustments in the general 


more 
business in 


objective being recommended when 
necessary. 

Each month a statement of the 
previous month’s results is sent to 
the manager. This gives a complete 
picture of the issue and net produc- 
tion of each man in the district. 
(Net production means issued busi- 
ness for the current year, plus re- 
vivals, less first and second-year 
lapses.) The statement covers staff 
changes and turnover. It also shows 
the net debit in force in the district 
at the end of each of the three pre- 
ceding years and at the end of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Combination—Continued 


each quarter in the current year. 
In other words it is a complete 
monthly picture of the agency opera- 
tions. 


Each month the Agency Depart- 
ment Committee endeavors to review 
the progress of each district using 
the statement just referred to. Any 
points requiring attention are taken 
up with the manager by correspond- 
ence or by agency visits when 
desirable or necessary. 

Weekly reports are submitted to 
head office by managers and assist- 
ant managers. These reports deal 
with all phases of their respective 
jobs; recruiting, training, produc- 
tion, motivation, etc. The nature of 
these reports frequently calls for 
attention by the agency department, 
and this is given immediately. 

Every Monday morning through- 
out the year (and more frequently 
when necessary) the agency officers 
meet to discuss current problems. 
As mentioned earlier, the decisions 
reached are referred to the Com- 
bined Agency Committee. 


Frequent visits are made by 
agency officers to the field. Man- 
agers are invariably notified in 


advance of the visit and informed 
as to the reason for it and subjects 
to be discussed. A checklist covering 
every phase of agency operations is 
carried by the agency officer and is 
used as the basis of interviews with 
the managers seen on the trip. This 
checklist is a guide to supervision 
and covers the whole range of the 
manager’s responsibilities; produc- 
tion, debit management, conserva- 
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LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


We Love to Say “THANKS... 


... and that’s why I’m on the payroll. You see | carry a premium receipt to each and 
everyone of our policyholders—even with it, a personal note of thanks from one of our 
executives. The boss is so right in his thinking that a sincere "thank you" is still the basis 
of good business dealings. It's really just one of the many personal touches we inject 
into our company’s operation. If you're interested in becoming associated with a great 


little company why not write direct to our president? He has some lucrative general 
agencies available! 


GENERAL 


aware 


INDIANA Se ae 


Pennsylvania 


tion, staff, training, motivation and 
matters pertaining to the managers 
and assistant manager’s health and 
personal problems. 

A field visit is not by any means 
a hit-or-miss proposition in our com- 
pany. Its purpose is to cover the 
whole field of agency management. 
It is a two-way proposition with the 
manager and assistant manager en- 
couraged and given every opportun- 
ity to discuss problems facing them 
in their agency. Visits to agencies 
are work sessions with the head office 
personnel prepared to assist in all 
phases of agency management in the 
office or in the field. Upon his re- 
turn to head office, the agency 
officer makes a complete written 
report of his trip covering interviews 
held with field personnel, problems 
discussed, work done, recommenda- 
tions for consideration in the agency 
department, etc. These trip reports 
are circulated among agency depart- 
ment personnel so that all may be 
informed of developments as they 
take place. 

Meetings of managers are held 
periodically. These now take the 
form of round table conferences at 
which problems selected by the man- 
agers are discussed. Reports are 
later sent to the managers to keep 
them informed of action taken con- 
cerning matters discussed at the 
meeting. 

Meetings of assistant managers 
are held at irregular intervals. These 
are for the purpose of airing and 
helping to solve the problems com- 
monly met by assistant managers 
with a view to improving the job of 
this, the hardest working individual 
in the organization. 
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rida * Georgia + Illinois 
uryland 
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Tennessee Texas Virginia 


We also have a staff of five field 
auditors and inspectors who are 
continuously at work in various 
agencies and whose responsibility it 
is to work with the managers and 
the agency department in the mainte- 
nance of good account condition and 
the writing of good quality business, 
These factors are a constant neces- 
sity in our job of developing career 
men. 

Our conception of head office 
supervision of agency operations in 
the London Life may, therefore, be 
stated as: 

Clear-cut objectives as to what 
we want to accomplish in 
building. 


man 
A specific pattern of activity 
broken down into negotiable tech- 
niques, field tested and company 
wide in application. 

Scope within this pattern for the 
exercise of individual enterprise and 
leadership in the field staff. 

Knowledge of agency techniques 
and an ability to put them into opera- 
tion in any given setting by members 
of the field staff. 

Ability of home office agency 
personnel to do the things the field 
staff is required to do. 

A close check on activities at fre- 
quent and regular intervals through 
correspondence, reports and agency 
visits. 

3y working on this basis, a good 
volume of high persistency business 
has been obtained for the company, 
our policyholders have received good 
service, the field force enjoy a high 
level of prestige and substantial earn- 
ings, and we are making progress in 
our program to build career men in 
the business. 
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SURPLUS BUSINESS? 


Here's how you 
can place it 





> 


Wrap up that out of the ordinary contract your 
company does not issue. Here’s a gold mine 
of hard-to-find information . . . all the unusual 
forms or practices of 190 companies writing 
about 98% of the total life insurance in force. 





BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 


solves your insurance problems involving: 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
ANNUITIES 

AVIATION 

BORROWER’S INSURANCE 
DISABILITY 

GROUP 
HOSPITALIZATIO 


@ You'll find all the principal policy provisions . . . 


answers to your questions! 


JUVENILE 

PENSION TRUSTS 
SUBSTANDARD 
TERM 

WOMEN 

AND MANY OTHERS 


a total of more than 17,000 separate 


@ The GUIDE is fully cross-indexed, giving you instant reference to the policies you 


need. 


@ And, a supplementary table shows the states in 
operate. 


which each company is licensed to 





1.50 2 copy 


QUANTITY PRICES FOR QUANTITY 
ORDERS 


Write for complete information 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 





For June, 1952 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 
75 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


®@ Please send me copies of BEST'S LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS GUIDE at $1.50 per copy. 

















®@ Let me know your unit price for copies of 
the GUIDE. 

NAME 

THE —....... GOA 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE ——— STATE 
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Direct Placements—from page |2 


term public debt in 1916, dropped 
\ to 51% by 1927 and to 29% in 1950 
when the results of two World 
Wars and succession of peace time 
deficits are brought to bear. Relating 
life insurance company assets to 
long-term private and public debt 
combined reveals the interesting 


DUR ANSWERS 


the AGENCY MINDED 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 


' QUALITY muTuAL 
COMPANY 


Best's Highest Rating 

Over Half Century Old 
Over $350,000,000. Insurance 
Over $115,000,000. Assets 
Over $9,500,000. Surplus 
Full Level Premium Plan 
Sub-Standard Issuance 
Very Low Net Cost 


QUALITY compensation 


Generous for Underwriter 
Unusual General Agency Plan 
A Fine Retirement Plan 
Very Well Vested 


QUALITY traininc 


Home Office Schools . . 
New Life Underwriters 
General Agents 
Refresher Training Schools 
At Company Expense 


- for 


QUALITY territories 


Often possible .. . for 

An Agency Minded Man 

Who wants to build 

A Compact Quality Agency 
rite to ' 


CENTRAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
‘DES MOINES, IOWA 


1952 
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Table I—Assets of U. S. Life Companies and Net Long-Term Debt in \. 5. 


Assets 
of Life —-Net Long-Term Debt—— —Assets As % of Dx 4 
Dec. 31 Companies _ Private * Public Total Private Public tal 
; ($ bil.) ($ bil.) ($ bil.) ($ bil.) (%) (%) %) 
BIO 50 odes 2.9 22.0** 4.2** 26.2** 13 69 11 
TO 5.05. a0 43.4 Sa 48.7 13 104 11 
a 14.4 81.5 28.0 109.5 18 51 13 
| a 64.0 125.1 219.1 344.2 51 29 19 


* Net Long-Term Private Debt: All private net corporate debt outstanding at end of year 
an original maturity of one year or more from the date of issue (including bonds and nx 
plus mortgage debt of individuals and unincorporated businesses, including farms. 


laving 
£ages) 








** Gross debt. Public debt includes short-term. 


result that assets were 11% of the 
debt in 1906 and 19% in 1950. 
The second table shows the assets 
of savings institutions (Life Insur- 
ance Companies, Savings Banks and 
Savings and Loan Associations) in 
relation to net long-term private 
debt only. Thus, these figures in- 
clude competitive investment funds 
on the one hand and omit low yield- 
ing government and municipal bonds 
on the other. They are not available 
for 1906, but starting with 1916, the 
assets of these groups were 26% 
of the debt while by 1950 they had 
risen to 83%. Obviously if accurate 
figures were available for the ag- 


2.62% and on A bonds it was 2.89%. 

These figures are indicative of a 
high degree of receptivity on the 
part of institutional investors for 
investments providing a better rate 
of return, and this is further evi- 
denced by the use of their funds in 
this period to purchase freight cars, 
automobiles, trucks, and other items 
for hire, as well as for producing 
oil and gas properties and for con- 
structing such projects as the New 
Jersey Turnpike and multiple unit 
housing developments. 


Registration Complex 
The 


particular features of the 


gregate of pension funds and certain Securities Act as it now stands, 
others which should properly be which are generally considered as 
added to the assets of the savings those which have contributed in 


institutions, the last percentage fig- 
ure would be considerably higher. 
This is most important since it is 
probable that the current rate of 
growth of the pension funds exceeds 
that of the other funds. 


Bond Yields 


While demand and supply was 
not the only factor at work making 
for lower interest rates during this 
period, it certainly contributed, and 
in any event the result is most 
important and served to provide 
another strong reason for life insur- 
ance funds to seek more profitable 
outlets. In 1919, the earliest year 
for which figures are available, triple 
A corporate bonds provided a yield 
on the average of about 5.50% while 
A bonds provided a yield of almost 
6.50%. For 1950 however, the aver- 
age yield on triple A bonds was 


some measure to the development of 
direct placements, are those making 
for the general complexity of the 
registration statement and the cost 
of preparation and printing; the 
waiting period with its attendant 
market risk ; the uncertainty of com- 
mitments and the continuing expense 
and bother arising from trustee re- 
quirements, redemption notices and 
in some cases the obligation to list 
on an Exchange. Of these, the 
market risk and the uncertainty of a 
commitment are probably the most 
important. 

To focus on the method of direct 
placement to best advantage, perhaps 
it would be helpful to view it from 
the angle of 
parties. 

First, let us look at it from the 
viewpoint of the borrower, The ad- 
vantages to him are: 

— 


various interested 


Table I1I—Savings Institution Assets * and Net Long-Term Private Debt 


Savings Institution 


Net Long-Term 


Assets As 


Dec. 31 ssets Private Debt % of Debt AAA A 

($ bil.) ($ bil.) (%) 
PHOS sacs not available 
1916-55. 11.5 (est.) 43.4 26 5.49** 6.48** 
a 30.6 81.5 38 4.57 5.04 
Pee) Si3e'. 103.3 125.1 83 2.62 2.89 


* Life insurance companies, mutual savings banks, and savings and loan associations. 


** 1919 figures. 
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1, The speed with which the trans- 
action 1S consummated. 

2. The elimination of the under- 
writing fee and the filing fee, and the 
reduction of other expenses such as 
attorney's and accountant’s fees. 

3. }le obtains a commitment which 
is firm as to price. 

4. He has a closer relationship 
with the lender which can make pos- 
sible a waiver or modification to 
meet a special problem which would 
otherwise require a vote of holders 
or possibly even refinancing. 

5. Greater ease in obtaining funds 
in the future after greater know- 
ledge and experience has 


achieved. 


been 


6. The opportunity to present a 
situation which is thoroughly sound 
but complicated and difficult to 
understand. 

7. The opportunity to have the 
funds made available over a period 
of time as they are required, thus 
resulting in large interest savings. 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages which might 
result when a large corporation fi- 
nances in this manner could be: 

1. Somewhat more stringent terms. 
Generally the institutional investor 
desires a contract with somewhat 
more protective covenants than is 
the case with an issue to be sold to 
the public. Such covenants however 
may actually be advantageous to 
the borrower and we have seen 
several instances where this has been 
important. 

2. A slightly higher interest cost 
which may offset or partially offset 
lower expenses. 

3. There is no opportunity to buy 
back the issue at a discount in future 
years, a practice which helped many 
corporations having available cash 
throw-off during the 1930s. I feel 
sure, however, that no corporate 
executive would plan to retire debt 
in such a manner for several reasons. 

4. No general market status is 
established and no rating is avail- 
able which perhaps fails to realize in 
full public relations value of a high 
credit rating. 

In general, the same advantages 
listed above apply to both large and 
small corporations, except that it 
should be pointed out in the case of 
the small corporation that the under- 
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Strength! 


If you’re irterested in financial state- 


ments, we have a nice one to show you. 
We also have a “strong” line of policy 
contracts, Life, Accident, Health and 
Hospital. More important, we pride our- 
selves on being strong in _ initiative, 
friendliness and cooperation. Ask our 
agents. 
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Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR, n.d 
RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. SIEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Direct Placements—Continued 


writing fee would be very high and 
other expenses also may bulk large, 
hence the potential saving can be 
much greater. This can be exceed- 
ingly important, so it must be said 
that for those small corporations 
having sufficiently strong earning 
power and asset positions as to 
qualify, the direct placement has 
been a great benefit. Moreover, un- 
less some artificial restriction is 
placed on either the borrower or 
lender which hampers or eliminates 
freedom of action, it seems clear that 
in the future the small corporation 
will continue to benefit from the 
direct placement procedure. 


Institutional Opportunities 


Looked at now from the view- 
point of the lending and investing 
institutions, it seems possible to list 
the following advantages : 


1. An opportunity to make a siz- 
able investment in a given situation 
that would not be possible in the 
case of a public offering. 

2. The opportunity to develop 
economic data in respect of the in- 


ter 
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NON-CANCELLABLE 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


Health & Accident 


aaa 
all forms of 


PARTICIPATING 


Life Insurance 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





dustry in which the particular cor- 
poration operates, as well as financial 
information in respect of its earning 
power and asset position through 
direct contact with the chief execu- 
tive officers of the corporation. 

3. The opportunity to utilize 
amortization features and protective 
covenants which seem to be more 
expertly tailored to the requirements 
of a particular situation than is 
usually possible in a public offering. 

4. The opportunity, generally 
speaking, to obtain a slightly better 
yield than would be obtainable in the 
case of a publicly offered issue. 

There are, of course, certain dis- 
advantages in respect of direct pur- 
chases. 

1. The fact that such issues are 
not as readily marketable. This is 
important because it makes it diffi- 
cult to dispose of the asset at a later 
date if an opportunity to make a 
more attractive investment with the 
same funds should arise. Not the 
least important desirable aspects of 
marketability is the corollary of one 
of the great advantages attributed 
to a public issue by the investment 
banking fraternity, namely, the op- 
portunity to purchase an additional 
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INSURANCE OFFICE SPACE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN 


New York City Insurance District 


Entire floor of 4740 sq. ft. 


2500 sq. ft. of modern air-conditioned 
basement space 


BEST BUILDING 
75 Fulton Street, 
New York 38, N. Y. 


amount at a discount at a la date 
if conditions are deemed fa\ rable 
—in other words, the opportu: ity to 
average downward the initi cost 
of an investment. These is lso 4 
certain element of satisfaction, jj 
nothing more, in knowing how other 


investors value a particular itc., 

The question of marke: bility 
should be further qualified, however, 
by emphasizing the fact that large 
blocks of securities are frequently 
very difficult to market even jf 
registered and listed on an 
change. 

It seems clear that to a greater 


Ex- 





extent than formerly we have an 
investment market that has become 
largely institutional in character. If 
one institution wishes to dispose of 
a sizable block of securities, it is ex 
ceedingly difficult to accomplish this 
objective unless other institutions 
are buying. 

2. The possibility that some peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the relationship 
between an investing institution and 
a corporation whose securities it 
owns, may feel that where it owns 
all or a major part of an issue con- 
ditions of undue influence or con- 
trol may exist. This criticism, which 


Also 
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years to come. 


extensive territory. 





Foresight 


causes thousands of people every 
year to plan through the Sun Life 
of Canada for the protection and 
security of themselves and their 
families both now and in the 


The Sun Life of Canada transacts 
business in the greater part of the 
United States including Hawaii, 
and fully qualified personnel are 
ready to give advice and service 
to policyholders and others from 
the many Branch Offices in this 


SUN LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 











has been heard quite frequently, ap- 
pears to be without practical founda- 
tion. Actually, the lending institu- 
tion, in those cases in which it is 
only a creditor and holds no stock, 
cannot dictate to management and 
has no desire to do so, its primary 
interest being confined to its desire 
to obtain an investment return. Once 
an investment made the 
institution great interest in 
the welfare and prosperity of the 
business and no aptitude or desire 
to influence decisions. 


has been 


has a 


In those cases where the invest- 
ment of the institution is represented 
by shares having voting power, the 
permissive investment is so small 
as to be of no practical importance. 

Under New York Law, for ex- 
ample, an insurance company may 
not have an investment in common 
stock in an amount exceeding 2% 
of the issued and outstanding shares 
of a corporation or in excess of 
1/10 of 1% of the admitted assets 
of such insurance company. 

Smaller investing institutions have 
not entered into direct placements 
as frequently, but it has been by no 
means uncommon for them to do so. 


For June, 1952 


Some have participated in very large 
direct placements, while in addition 
others have financed directly smaller 
borrowers usually in the general 
vicinity of their home offices. Other 
companies have not equipped them- 
selves to make the study and investi- 
gation and to do the negotiating 
which is required in direct financing, 
but there have been indications in 
recent years that more and more 
medium-sized companies are rec- 
ognizing the value of this type of 
financing and adding the staff nec- 
essary to engage in it. 

Moreover, several trustees of large 
pension funds have also taken steps 
recently to become active in this 
field. 


It is interesting to focus on the 
volume of directly placed corporate 
securities as compared to the total. 


Now 51.2% 


From figures developed by the 
Financial Analysis Section of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, it appears that during the per- 
iod from 1934 through 1939 the per- 
centage of corporate issues placed 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 





directly was approximately 23.5%. 
This figure increased somewhat, 
then declined during the war years 
1943 through 1945 to an average of 
29.0%. For the five years 1946 
through 1950 however, which must 
be characterized as the period in 
which there occurred the largest 
volume of new capital formation 
in the history of our country, this 
percentage rose on the average to 
46.5%. In 1950, it was 51.2%. 

The requirements of competitive 
bidding imposed on public utilities 
and railroads has, of course, re- 
moved from these issuers the choices 
which are enjoyed in a free market. 
As you can readily see, where the 
issuer has complete freedom of 
choice, as in the case of industrial 
and commercial issues, that choice 
has been exercised preponderantly 
in favor of the direct negotiation 
with the lender. 

[ think from the above observa- 
tions you can see that the practice 
of direct placements of securities has 
both its advantages and disadvan- 
tages and that not all of the advan- 
tages or all of the disadvantages are 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Direct Placements—Continued 


on one side and, in fact, various of 
them may be present and of im- 
portance at different times. 

If the public issuance of securities 
is subject to undue disadvantages, 
as has been suggested for some time 
because of certain requirements of 
the Securities Act, seemingly it 
would be advisable to explore these 
particular requirements with a view 
to eliminating any that do not ap- 
pear to be necessary in the light of 
experience and ameliorating the ef- 
fects of others to the extent that this 


could be done and still retain pro- 
tection to the public which the Act 
contemplates. I believe considera- 
tion should be given to simplifying 
the registration statement and pro- 
spéctus and to loading each with as 
much investment information as 
possible, to shortening the waiting 
period, and to the development of 
a procedure in which offerings can 
be made during the waiting period. 

Suggestions along these lines have 
recently been made by such person- 
ages as G. Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Edward T. McCormick, president of 
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An effective, 16-page pictorialized 
visual aid for simplified program- 
ming... leads prospects to do their 
own planning because it illustrates a 
short, direct road to financial security. 
Needs and benefits are pictured and 
dramatized for clarity and effect. This 
is one of many selling aids supplied 
by General American Life to give 
“more power to men in the field.” 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


the New York Curb Exchane: and 
James Coggeshall, Jr., presic: xt of 
The First Boston Corporati: 

In addition, suggestions hav: been 
made to amend the Securitie- Act, 
the intent of which presu:uably 
would be to modify the volu:ne of 
direct placements. One of these 
would require registration with the 
Securities and Exchange Coimis- 
sion of all security issues greater 
than a stipulated size. Presumably 
certain of the advantages of the 
direct placement, such as the speed 
with which the transaction may be 
consummated and the expense fac- 
tors, might be modified somewhat 
by such a requirement. It would 
seem, however, to be wholly incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the 
Securities Act. 


Difficulties 


Another suggestion which has 
been made would require competi 
tive bidding for all securities issued 
by industrial companies involving an 
amount in excess of a certain stipu- 
lated figure. Most industrial com- 
panies would find it extremely diff- 
cult to operate under such a require- 
ment because there is comparatively 
little standardization possible in re- 
spect of industrial company finane- 
ing, and this is true even with re- 
spect to companies of similar size 
engaged in essentially similar busi- 
nesses. 

An important problem which 
would arise in this connection would 
be the determination of the manner 
of treatment under the Act of term 
loans which are taken by banks or 
groups of banks which, in some in- 
stances, may have maturities run- 
ning for as long as ten years. 

Of far greater importance, how- 
ever, to the management of indus- 
trial companies would be the im- 
pairment of management function 
which would be involved. There 
would seem to be no compensating 
advantage for the loss of this free- 
dom. 

As I have endeavored to point 
out, the present system has merely 
evolved out of the investment at- 
mosphere and its shifting currents 
which have characterized the past 
two decades. In short, the direct 
placement appears to be of distinct 
advantage to a very wide segment 
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of our business community and a 
process Which has been achieved 
by simple evolution. 

“It is likely that the interplay of 
demand and supply at a freely com- 
petitive market will doubtless bring 
further evolutionary developments 
which may improve the present sys- 
tem for financing industrial com- 
panies still further. This is the free 
enterprise system upon which we 
have relied and under which we 
have primarily achieved our present 
remarkable economic development. 
The interplay of these forces should 
be relied upon and encouraged as 
much as possible in the confident be- 
lief that they will bring about fur- 
ther improvements in our financial 
process. They should not be ham- 
ered by artificial restraints unless 
sme very strong compelling rea- 
sons are present. 

I believe that one trend of recent 
ignificance and importance, how- 
ever, may have a tendency to over- 
ome certain of the disadvantages. 
This is the fact that more and more 
competent investment banking firms 
are injecting themselves into the 
direct placement field by providing 
helpful technical advice to corpora- 
tions and by assisting in the presen- 
tation of all the facts to institutions. 
It has been estimated that about 
0% of the total number are han- 
dled through investment bankers. 
The percentage presented to my own 
company in this manner has been 
somewhat larger. 


Investment Bankers 


Industrial companies that con- 
tmplate financing should consider 
arefully the various characteristics 
f both the direct and the public 
route since theirs is the great re- 
ponsibility that accompanies real 
ireedom of choice. They should 
weigh the possible advantages of 
obtaining the assistance of an in- 
iestment banking firm in each case. 
If they decide to go the direct 
placement route, and with or with- 
out the assistance of the investment 
hanker, they should be prepared to 
develop a great deal of information 
in respect of their business. The 
institution will require enough de- 
tall to make a significant financial 
and economic comparison between 
the company in question and other 
units in similar lines of business. 
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State Farm 
Life Insurance 
Company 


Insurance in force, 


December 31, 1951 
$469,000,000.00 


Offering insurance protection through 
its more than 4,000 agents to the 2,000,000 
policyholders of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Company and 
to the general public. 


State Farm 
Insurance Companies 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 
State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office— Bloomington, Illinois 


Branch offices 


Berkeley, California e St. Paul, Minnesota 


Toronto, Ontario e Lincoln, Nebraska ¢ Marshall, 
Michigan e Dallas, Texas ¢ Charlottesville, Virginia 


Field Claim Offices in more than 170 principal cities. 


They will not only have to determine 
the logical behavior of the busi- 
ness under various conditions but 
also the behavior of the industry. 
In general, they will endeavor to 
become as familiar with the busi- 
ness in question as it is possible for 
a layman to become in the time 
available. Businessmen should re- 
gard this as an advantageous de- 
velopment and one that will be most 
helpful in future years rather than 
the reverse, and this could well be 





so whether or not the proposed 
direct placement is consummated at 
that time. 

In other words, be prepared to 
divulge all the pertinent facts and 
figures in respect of your business 
in the knowledge that by so doing 
you will be developing an atmos- 
phere of trust and confidence that 
will redound to your advantage in 
seeking long-term funds eventually, 
even though the reward may not be 
immediate, 
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SUCCESSFUL SALES 
CONTESTS 


ACK in 1492 the man searching 

for a route to the Indies and 
discovering America in the process 
offered the equivalent of $40 and 
a silken doublet to the crew member 
first sighting land. Was this the 
first prize contest on record? 

Not according to Zenn Kaufman 
and Les Cone, authors of SUC- 
CESSFUL PRIZE CONTESTS 
($7.50) which Prentice-Hall re- 
cently published. During the 6th 
century A.D. the Greeks offered an 
“Oscar” for outstanding musical and 
dramatic performances during festi- 
vals, and in the 15th century an 
Italian named Guiot sponsored a 
picture puzzle contest. Through the 
years the use of contests has in- 
creased tremendously, and today 
they are firmly established as part 
of our American way of life. 


Who Doesn't? 


Who runs all these contests? Per- 
haps a better way to put it would 
be: Who doesn’t run a contest? 
Just about every type of person or 
organization imaginable has made 
use of contests. Among the contest 
users listed in SUCCESSFUL 
PRIZE CONTESTS are the fol- 
lowing: all levels of government, 
chain stores, colleges, trade associa- 
tions, clubs, restaurants and hotels, 
welfare organizations, radio net- 
works, transportation companies, 
theaters, unions, financial organi- 
zations, night clubs, public utilities, 
and manufacturers of all kinds of 
products. 

An enterprising funeral director 
in Springfield, Missouri, gave prizes 
for the best letters on ““What To Do 
at the Scene of an Accident”; a 
group of Mexican architects ran a 
contest to discover the ugliest home 
in Mexico City; and the Talon 
Corporation, makers of slide fasten- 
ers, sponsored a sewing contest and 
awarded a prize for “courage” to 
the lone boy among 8,000 entrants. 

“What can be accomplished by 
running a contest?” some will ask. 
Authors Kaufman and Cone answer 
this by describing eight objectives 
that outline just what the prospec- 
tive contest-holder can accomplish: 
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I. Sales Objectives—such as 
sampling a product, meeting com- 
petition, changing buying habits, 
boosting a slumping product, pro- 
moting a demonstration, stressing 
a line, and influencing dealers 

Il. Advertising Objectives—such 
as getting new advertising material, 
discovering new uses for the prod- 
uct, finding a name or slogan, an- 
nouncing a new product, and intro- 
ducing new improvements and de- 
velopments 

Ill. Public Relations Objectives 
—such as promoting good-will and 
informing the public 

IV. Secondary Objectives—such 
as promoting research and testing 
program appeal 

V. Publicity Objectives—such as 
creating human interest situations 
and sponsoring a huge or unique 
prize contest to capture the public’s 
fancy 

VI. Employee Objectives—such 
as training employees, suggesting 
better working habits, and helping 
employee relations in general 
VII. Specialized Objectives—such 
as increasing circulation, raising 
money, and arousing interest in ex- 
hibits, fairs, shows, meetings, etc. 
VIII. Miscellaneous Objectives— 
such as building sales in particular 
markets and giving. publicity to ac- 
tivities and personnel within a com- 
pany 


Once it’s decided to hold a con- 
test, SUCCESSFUL PRIZE CON- 
TESTS becomes a valuable guide 
full of suggestions and sound advice 
based on experience and extensive 
research. Particularly helpful chap- 
ters include Picking A Theme, 
Prize Strategy, Promotion Media, 
Promotion Technique, Rules, Don’t 
Forget Junior, Awards, Cooperative 
and Co-sponsored Contests, Win- 
dow Display Contests, and Judging. 
And for those who fear running 
afoul of the law there is a key chap- 
ter on Keeping Out of Jail. 

Numerous illustrations and photo- 
graphs of actual prize contests tie 
in nicely with the reading. An 
elaborate appendix describes many 
prize contests in their entirety stress- 
ing the purpose behind the contest, 
the method used in carrying out the 
contest plan, and the results. Ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, these 
contest cases clearly demonstrate the 


authors’ ideas and suggest 
many possibilities for su 
contest promotion. 

Prize contests are here to <tay- 
no doubt about that! And her 


great 
essful 


here's 
the book to give you the fas: ating 
inside story on how they are siccess. 
fully planned and promoted. 
NATIONAL SERVICE 
INVESTMENTS 
MEASURE has been intro. 


duced by Burnet R. Maybank 
(D.-S.C.) in the Senate in his capac 
ity as chairman of the Senate Lank- 
ing Committee, to permit National 
Service Life Insurance funds to be 
invested in mortgages. Such invest- 
ments would be limited to 20% of 
the National Service funds which 
currently exceed $5,000,000,000, 
They would also be limited to guar- 
anteed mortgages offered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The Housing Act of 1950 auth- 
orizes the Veterans’ Administration 
to make direct mortgage loans to 
veterans to the extent of $150,000. 
000. An amendment provided that 
the Veterans’ Administration, if pos- 
sible, could sell these mortgages in 
the open market and then use the 
proceeds to grant additional loans 
to veterans. The market has become 
very tight, however, and according 
to Senator Maybank the purpose 
of his bill would be to liberalize the 
market. He further pointed out that 
the net yield on the V.A. mortgages 
would be from 34% to 3%4%, 
which would be a better yield than 
the funds are currently earning. 

Robert L. Hogg, executive vice 
president and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention _ has 
clearly indicated that the life in- 
surance business will oppose this 
proposal. He states the proposal, 
if enacted, would put the federal 
government indirectly into the mort- 
gage lending field in competition with 
private lenders. Another factor not 
brought out so far as we have been 
able to learn is that by easing the 
credit to the extent that this ad- 
ditional money would be available 
would be diametrically opposed to 
the philosophy of other govern- 
mental departments that credit 
should be restrained in order to cur- 
tail inflation. 
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GERIATRICS: HELPING OLDER PEOPLE ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


THIS IS A | 
REPRODUCTION OF 
ANOTHER IN NWNL’s 
SERIES OF NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS 


CIRRHOSIS 


f the 


LIVER 
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Drawings by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


Your liver is the key organ in the 
metabolism of your body. Without it 
you cannot live. That is why you 
should know that cirrhosis of the liver 
is on the increase among Americans 
of 40 and over. 

Cirrhosis is a degenerative disease 
in which the liver first becomes en- 
larged and then gradually shrinks, 
changing its normally smooth, satiny 
structure for a rough, hobnail-like 
scar tissue. All this while, the liver’s 
function is steadily being weakened 
until the condition at last proves fatal. 

Medical research in recent years has 
determined that cirrhosis may develop 
from any of a variety of causes, the 
most common being dietary deficiency 
accompanying excessive use of alcohol. 
It can also result from obstruction of 
the bile ducts or from infection. The 
ailment is three times as common in 
men as in women. 


Although the disease is often unsus- 
pected, symptoms can be detected 
through simple examination by the 
physician. The condition can be 
checked and the liver’s functions large- 
ly restored if discovered early enough 
and, thanks to advances in geriatrics, 
many thousands of people who would 
otherwise be hopeless victims of cir- 
rhosis are being guided back to happy, 
useful living. 

Extraordinary progress in geriatrics, 
which is already resulting in longer 
life for millions, calls for sounder-than- 
ever planning to assure financial sol- 
vency in those later years. Your North- 
western National Life agent, paid not 
primarily for sales but for satisfactory 
service, can be depended on to help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET : “Liver Cirrhosis” 
gives facts to help you guard against this 
ailment. Sent on request. 


NORTHWESTERN National LiFe 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


One of America's great life insurance companies 





How your dollars 


STRIKE BACK 
AT CANCER 


through 


EDUCATION 


that saves lives 


The American Cancer Society's 
program of Public Education 
stresses cancer’s danger signals, 
to bring people to their physi- 
cians in time; Professional 
Education brings latest facts to 
doctors, nurses, dentists. Your 
contribution to the Society also 
strikes back at cancer through 
Research and Service to the 
cancer patient. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 
Mail your contribution to 


“CANCER” in care of 
your local post office 

















1952 C.L.U. 


HE C.L.U. examinations for 

this year will be given June 
11, 12 and 13 throughout the United 
States, Canada and in certain for- 
eign lands. Several thousand life 
insurance underwriters who aspire 
to the Chartered Life Underwriter 
(C.L.U.) professional designation 
will sit for one or more of the five 
examinations. 

Actual preparation of the examin- 
ations is a long and difficult pro- 
cedure. The raw materials for ques- 
tions are obtained from many 
sources including field underwriters 
and managers, teachers of C.L.U. 
study groups and college teachers. 
This material is evaluated, sifted 
and appraised by the Dean, staff 
members and consultants. From this 
operation about twice as many ques- 
tions and problems are developed 
as will be used on the examinations 
and this material is submitted to a 
special committee of the Examina- 
tion Board of the American Col- 
lege. In a three-day meeting each 
Spring, the Committee reviews and 
tests each question before selecting 
the final set for each examination. 

Every question considered for the 
C.L.U. examinations has to pass a 
whole series of tests before it is 
adopted. The rigorous standards ap- 
plied to determine the fitness of each 
question are: (1) Does it cover 
a reasonably important phase of the 
subject ? (2) Do the 
study materials 
foundation for a 
swer ? 


suggested 
adequate 
satisfactory an- 
(3) If a problem, does it 
have a practical setting? (4) Is 
the wording free from ambiguity? 
(5) Is it readily gradable? (6) Is 
it timely? (7) Is the wording free 
from bias ? 


furnish 


In combining the individual ques- 
tions into a set for the examinations 
still other tests are applied: (1) Are 
the questions fairly well spread over 
the entire subject matter of the ex- 
aminations? (2) Has undesirable 
duplication of previous examinations 
been avoided? (3) Is there a fair 
inclusion of problems which test 
the ability of the candidate to use 
his knowledge? (4) Is the length 
reasonable for the time allotted? 
(5) Will the examinations tend to 
encourage more thorough teaching 
and discourage attempts to “coach” 
for certain types of questions? 


QUESTIONS 


The reputation for general ex. 
cellence which has been attai:ied by 
the C.L.U. examinations is ‘ 
large measure to the efforts 
special committee of the Exaiming. 
tion Board. This committee is made 
up of practicing life underwriters, 
university teachers of insurance and 
College officials. 


‘Ue in 


if the 


Survey 


Approximately 4,000 C.L.U.’s iy 
the United -States are soon to re. 
ceive questionnaires requesting in- 
formation on many phases of their 
life insurance work. The survey jg 
being made by, the American College 
of Life Underwriters and the Am. 
erican Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters with; the cooperation 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

A professional designation for the 
life underwriter was first imple- 
mented 25 years ago when the Am- 
erican College was founded. Many 
persons both within and outside of 
life insurance were skeptical as to 
the practicability of such a program 
of education on the college level for 
salesmen. The present survey is in 
the nature of an “inventory-taking” 
after a quarter century of experi- 
ence. The questionnaire will be 
confidential and anonymous. It is 
hoped that an unusually large re 
sponse will be thus attainable. 

Some months ago a comprehen- 
sive list of company executives, edu- 
cators, institutional leaders, gen- 
eral agents and managers and life 
underwriters were asked, “Wh 
would you like to know about the 
performance of C.L.U.’s as@a 
group?” “What would you like go 
know about the effect of the C.L.C. 
program on those who complete it®’ 
These queries brought forth a large 
number of interesting cacaual 
which are certain to produce inter- 
esting answers. The study should 
reflect accurate information such as 
“Who studies C.L.U.” ; “What hap- 
pens to C.L.U.’s after they get the 


designation” ; “How much turnover 


is experienced among C.L.U.’s”; 
and “What happens to sales pro- 
duction during preparation and after 
attaining the C.L.U.” The complete 
results will be published during the 
late Summer or Fall. 
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